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News of the Week 


NYO cloud has arisen to threaten the prospects of 
4 the signature of the Treaty for Renunciation of 
War before the end of this month on behalf of the nations 
invited to sign. Spain also wishes to sign, and we hope 
that it will be made easy for that proud and sensitive 
nation to join with us all in this great step forward of 
Christian civilization. In the old unregenerate days (she 
will forgive our saying) no rulers were more ready to use 
War as an instrument of policy than the Spanish Monarchs 
who quartered the globe and raised an empire in two 
To-day no country is more determined 
As for Russia, we 


hemispheres. 
to progress along the paths of peace. 
are very doubtful. There are obvious reasons, which 
appeal strongly to us, why we should try hard to bring 
Russia under the influence of every friendly activity, 
diplomatic or commercial. We need not reiterate them 
to-day. But here we have a larger problem. The 
outward signs of the Pact, its wording and the signing of 
it, are worth little unless they are based on the honesty 
of each nation, on the trust of each country in all the 
others, on the good will and confidence which can alone 
lead to the other visible signs that we long to see, of dis- 
armament. Great Britain would have small reason to 
fear the inclusion of Russia, for she would grasp willingly 
any chance of happier relations with Moscow, 


But there would be no certainty, if we judge by past 
history, that the Muscovite rulers would reduce their 
huze armed forces, or would cease to cry “ War, War!” 
where there is no war, in order to distract their unhappy 
subjects from their own misgovernment. There is small 
hope that one more undertaking would be better observed 
than all those oral and written undertakings not to try 
insidiously to subvert the Governments of would-be 
friendly nations. Would Russia’s neighbours dare to 
draw any cncouragement towards disarmament? If 
the inclusion of Russia would entail the sapping of inter- 
national confidence by the introduction of any suspicion 
of honourable and friendly intentions, then we must 
wait for proof that it will not destroy the very foundations 
on which the Pact must ultimately rest. 

* x: * * 


We are glad to see that His Majesty's Government 
have sent to the League of Nations, for circulation, the 
correspondence that has passed with Washington since 
Mr. Kellogg made his proposals, and have drawn parti- 
cular attention to the consideration given to Article 20 
of the Covenant, in which members of the League do 
“solemnly undertake that they will not hereafter enter 
into any cngagements inconsistent with the terms” 
of the Covenant. This should convince every United 
States Senator, or anyone else who needs convincing, 
that the so-called 
but indications of scrupulous care to act correctly and 


sritish reservations “ were nothing 


to explain to the United States Government what are 
the present binding conditions in European countries 
We have not yet 
learned the details of our agreement with France over 


and among members of the League. 


the terms on which the discussions of naval restriction 
or compromire will be conducted. But we understand 
that they have been communicated to Mr. Kellogg, in 
order that he may see that, as a step toward disarma- 
ment and permanent peaceful relations, they have no 
inconsistency with the Pact. 

% * * * 


We regret that Sir Austen Chamberlain will not himself 
sign the Treaty in behalf of Great Britain. He has 
been ordercd a complete rest, and we are not surprised 
at the need for it. Lord Cushendun will naturally take 
his place. With Sir Austen not available no one need 
be astonished that the Prime Minister has arranged 
that, while he takes an absolutely necessary holiday, 
the Lord Chancellor should act as his deputy. There 
are very good reasons why certain senior ministers 
should not take that position. Let us say, for example, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer badly needs a 
rest after his labours with the Budget and his bout of 
sickness. Apart from the dignity and priority of his 
great office, Lord Hailsham’s abilities have shown him 
fully capable of holding the trust. Unfortunately it 
prevents his going to Canada with the party which 
leaves this country to-day for the mecting of the Empire 
Parliamentary Association. Lord Peel will be their 
very competent leader in his place. We have to face the 
fact that every year the demands made upon the physique 
of our Prime Ministers and their colleagues become more 
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intolerable. ‘They expect no consideration, but if we 
merely want to get the best out of them, and not to 
find toughness being held as the quality most needed 
in a Minister, we must devise means to “ conserve ” 
their energies. 

* * * 

We have now received the text of the letters exchanged 
on August 9th between H.M. Consul-General at Shanghai 
on behalf of the Minister at Peking and Dr. Wang on 
behalf of the Chinese Nationalist Government. The gist 
of them is that the Chinese Government admits responsi- 
bility for the outrages of March, 1927, although they were 
“entirely instigated by Communists prior to the estab- 
lishment of the Nationalist Government in Nanking ” ; 
and a joint committee shall assess the compensation to be 
paid. Nanking demanded an expression of regret for 
the firing by British men-of-war, but the British answer 
does not go far in the game of saving face, for though it 
deplores the cause, it states that “ the measures taken by 
H.M.S. ‘ Emerald’ were absolutely necessary.” We did 
not hope to get better terms than did the United States 
when they slipped in and accepted a settlement a year 
after the event, but at least we have a public admission 
of guilt. Anotker letter signed by Sir Sidney Barton 
meets the Chinaman’s eternal desire to save his face. 
In this we agree to what our Government have declared ad 
nauseam to be their wish, namely to come to terms 
with a Chinese Government on the revision of the so-called 
“unequal” treaties. The value of these documents will 
not be intrinsically great, but they may lead to better 
things, because we have rightly stuck to our pronounce- 
ment that the first step towards improved relations 
must be a settlement over those outrages. 

* * * * 


Meanwhile the Kuomintang has great difficulty in 
hanging together. General Feng Yu-hsiang is still at 
Nanking, but the more surely his troops dominate 
Peking and the North, the less certainty there is that he 
will consent to a powerful Central Government at Nanking. 
Chiang Kai-shek is said to be working for unity, and trying 
to bring to nought the local councils established in 
Peking, Canton, and Hankow. An acknowledgment 
only has been received so far in Tokyo to the stiff Japanese 
Note in regard to the abrogation of her treaties. Chang 
Tso-lin’s son in Manchuria is in an uncomfortable 
position while Tokyo and Nanking fight over his body. 

* * * * 


The unions of railwaymen, including the craft unions, 
have accepted the reduction of 2} per cent. in their 
wages. We have expressed admiration of the way in 
which Mr. J. H. Thomas, supported by Mr. Cramp, has 
negotiated with the directors and led the unions. They are 
men of wide and long experience, and one has been a 
Cabinet Minister. We expect great things of such men, 
but now we would impress upon any who have not con- 
sidered this point, that the acceptance by the whole body 
of men is the most conspicuous and resounding proof yet 
offered that the weekly wage-earner of to-day has reached 
a stage of education at which it is impossible to say that 
“of course ” such people can sce only one side of a shield, 
that in calculating their own interests they can see no 
further than “ the end of their noses.” National educa- 
tion has not been wasted: minds have been broadened, 
not least, maybe, by the mingling of all kinds on the 
battlefields and in the trenches. Not everyone has 
realized a corollary to this. The weekly wage-earner is 
now conscious that he deserves some consideration in the 
matter of management and direction in his industry. It 
will be neither right nor sensible to deny him his chance 
of proving that he is as capable as he believes. 


The King has appointed a Royal Commission to 
consider the powers and duties of police in England and 
Wales in the investigation of crimes and offences, including 
the functions of the Director of Public Prosecutions, 
and to make recommendations. The Commissicn is to 
inquire into the practice followed in taking statements 
during the investigation of crimes. Lord Lee is to he 
Chairman, and among the members are Dame Meriel 
Talbot, Mr. Brownlie, the trade-union leader, a solicitor, 
and four others. It will not surprise anyone if they tind 
it desirable to recommend some changes as due since the 
War and since the Judges’ Rules and police instructions 
were framed. If they should also find that there have been 
some conspicuous exceptions to the good judgment of 
ollicers, we hope that they will put them in their true 
relation to the vast aggregate of good work done. 

* * * * 

The officials recruiting miners and others for Canadian 
harvest work had to close their lists when 25,000 applica- 
tions had been received. So the success of the venture is 
only qualified by regret that it should be of such obvious 
benefit to so many to quit this country just now, and only 
limited by the numbers that the ships can carry. We 
look to them to confirm the Prime Minister’s assertions, 
made during his visit, that the worker from the Old 
Country is not a decadent creature, enfeebled by * doles” 
and dependent upon a “ State” sinking into Socialism 
rather than upon his own exertions. We believe that he 
ean prove himself worthy, but it entails an adaptability 
to strange conditions and time to realize that they are 
better conditions if he will use them well. We heartily 
wish him bon voyage. 

= * * * 

The Nationalist Party in South Africa has amended 
its Constitution upon a proposal of General Hertzog 
himself, which in effect embodies the statements that 
he made on his return from the Imperial Conference held 
here in 1926, namely that the Conference had fulfilled the 
aspirations of the Party towards ‘“ independence.” 
Some members of the Party proclaimed their disloyal 
desire for “ independence ” in the sense of a Republic 
outside the Empire, but they found no support among 
their responsible colleagues, and they gave no hint of 
what they would do with “ independence ” of the Empire 
if they got it, nor of how they would be better off if they 
emerged as a lonely little republic after an inevitable 
civil war within the comparatively small white population, 

* * * * 

It is most disappointing to learn that Sir Gilbert 
Clayton left Jeddah last week and that there is still 
no satisfactory agreement with the King of the Hejaz. 
The Colonial Office on behaif of Iraq and the Foreign Olflice 
who sent out Sir Gilbert have tried with wisdom and 
patience to put things on a better footing. We have 
not enough knowledge to condemn Ibn Saud outright 
as wholly obstinate or unwilling to co-operate. It may 
be that he honestly refuses to give guarantees because he 
has no faith in his power to carry them out; but it 
sounds very unreasonable that he apparently raises 
objections over fortifications a long way within the 
Iraq frontier, and he is naturally suspected of hostility 
to King Feisul as the son of his Hashimite rival. Apart 
from the general insecurity it is all particularly irksome 
to the people of Iraq, who do not feel that they are 
competent to defend their borders against those nominal 
subjects of Ibn Saud whom he cannot restrain from 
raiding, and yet they do not like to admit a dependence 
upon British forces for their protection. 

* * * * 

The recently appointed or transferred Ambassadors 

and Ministers to the Courts or Chanceries of Europe have 
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now taken up their duties. Lord Crewe has left Paris 
and Sir William Tyrrell has presented his credentials 
there. Sir Horace Rumbold has arrived in Berlin in 
succession to Sir Ronald Lindsay, and Sir George 
Grahame in Madrid. Lord Chilston is at Buda-Pesth, 
Sir Eric Phipps at Vienna, Lord Granville at Brussels» 
Sir Colville Barclay at Lisbon, and Sir Odo Russell is 
now at The Hague. The changes in the Primacies at 
home are to be followed by the translation of Bishop 
Warman to Manchester from Chelmsford, where he will 
be succeeded by Canon H. R. Wilson, Rector of Chelten- 
ham, who may be expected to carry on an evangelical 
tradition. Bishop Eden has resigned the See of Wake- 
field, which he has administered with great ability and 
devotion for over thirty years. He will be succeeded 
by Canon J. B. Seaton, Cuddesdon and 
formerly Archdeacon of Johannesburg. 
* x * * 

The Colonial Office, too, has had to advise His Majesty 
upon several new appointments. Lord Plumer, after 
gallantly serving a valuable term in Palestine, has come 
home. As the first Christian High Commissioner under 
our Mandate, he had advantages over his predecessor in 
holding the balance between Jew and Arab, not that the 
first High Commissioner deserved any suspicion of bias. 
Lord Plumer, though stupidly suspect at first as a soldier, 
has won great popularity on all sides. He has got 
the best out of the team of officials under him. Ie is to 
be sueceeded by Sir John Chancellor, who, after governing 
Trinidad, has served for five years in Southern Rhodesia 
with great success. He will be followed there by Sir 
Cecil Rodwell, who knew South Africa well from Lord 
Milner’s days, though he left it to bear the resounding 
title of High Comissioner of the Pacific and is now 
Governor of British Guiana, where he has seen that 
General Sir 


Principal of 


Colony through a Constitutional crisis. 
Gordon Guggisberg has been appointed to British Guiana. 
He was Governor of the Gold Coast until last year, and 
guided it into a condition of remarkable prosperity. Sir 
John Middleton, the Governor of Gambia, was appointed 
a little while ago to Newfoundland, and will be succeeded 
in Gambia by Sir Edward Denham, the Colonial Secretary 
in Kenya. Such a tale of changes forcibly reminds us of 
the Bidding Prayer and its mention of our Universities, 
“due supply of persons 
The names 


Colleges, and Schools, and their 
qualified to serve God in Church and State.” 
recorded above give us confidence. 
% * * a 

This week London has heard at night the droning 
of aircraft, engaged on mimic raids and their repulse. 
Reports from the Air Ministry are vague, for the 
lessons cannot yet be deduced from the reports 
coming in over a wide area of country. On Tuesday 
one squadron of very fast bombers came from Shoreham 
to their objective in East Ham in twenty-eight minutes, 
“Josing”’ only one machine by anti-aircraft fire. Our 
acrial defence is probably the best in the world, but 
if our safety depends increasingly upon a strong Air 
Force, we certainly act in the spirit of disarmament 
in keeping to our very small scale of armament in the 
air. We trust that when the Committee of Imperial 
Defence has reviewed the results of these first acrial 
manoeuvres on a large scale they will let the public know 
whether they are assured that the comparatively small 
sum we spend on the Air Force is enough for our safety, 
Those who feel that we might spend less on the senior 
services and a little more on aircraft, should be given 


the opinion of the highest authority. 
* a * a 


Mr. Robert Lyttelton’s little book, published this 
summer by Messrs, Longman, suggesting changes in the 


laws of cricket, has borne fruit. The M.C.C. have issued 
a circular to the county committees on the question of 
slightly altering the balance in favour of the bowler 
against the now predominant batsman. His defence of 
the wicket with his legs or other parts of his person has 
become less painful to him than to the old cricketers 
who would have him “ out” if he fails to defend his 
wicket with his bat, except from leg-breaks. Also the 
perfection of pitches by marling or other arts of the 
groundsiman seems excessive. There is much to be said 
for amendment as Mr. Lyttelton shows, and against it 
it may be urged that the umpire’s task needs simplifying 
rather than being made more delicate and dillicult, as 
it might be in at least one direction: that the present 
superiority of the batsman is only evident in first-class 
cricket on first-class grounds; even first-class pitches 
can be broken up badly by the third day in our 
weather, and the pitches on village greens are none too 
good on any afternoon. If there should be any clash 
between the interests of test matches and village cricket, 
we shall be on the side of the villages. 
* * * * 

The very friendly athletic match between representa- 
tives of the British Empire and the United States ended 
last Saturday in a narrow victory for the Americans. 
The teams that represented both sides had returned 
from Holland, where the Olympic games were still going 
on when they left. They have been celebrated in an 
admirable spirit. Not Dutch hospitality 
more than irreproachable, but the inevitable little 
difliculties of detail have not once been allowed to fester. 
The British teams, guided by Lord Rochdale, gave us 
good cause to be proud of their prowess, even in events 
that they did not win outright, while some of their 
Roughly speaking, the 


only was 


victories were very remarkable. 
events in which they chiefly shone were rowing and those 
which are familiar to us at the University Sports and any 
There 
were, of course, many competitions that were left by 
conservative Britons to nations who specialize in other 
We showed, for instance, no skill as discobolt 


mecting under the Amateur Athletic Association. 


pastimes. 
or even as hop-skip-and-jumpers. 
* * * * 


At these sports, as upon Bank Holiday and in the 
holiday season so far, we must be grateful for very 
good weather, not least for the breezes in the Solent, 
where the regattas, culminating in the Royal Yacht 
Squadron Regatta, have been particularly delightful, 
although what suited everyone else was not the best 
weather for the favourite yacht of all with the British 
public, the old Britannia, raced by the King as keenly 
as ever by his august father. The expansion of the 
class of biggest vachts this year has been remarkable, 
and more are expected next year. Camps have been 
more numerous than ever and we particularly rejoice 
when the weather is good for the camps of the Territorial 
Battalions. The Territorial soldier gets little thanks for 
his patriotic services, and if his annual camp is not a 
great pleasure as well as a duty, his reward is mightily 
small; indeed it amounts to little more than the intangible 
reward of a mens coiscia recti, not always an alluring 
recruiting cry, 

% # * * 

Bank Rate, 4) per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 2ist, 1927, War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1627; ; on Wednesday week 102%; a year ago 10143, 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 89}; on 


Wednesday week 89}; a year ago 863. Conversion Loan (34 
per cent.) was on Wednesday 773; on Wednesday week 77}; 


a year ago 76%. 
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Europe: August, 1928 


S another August passes, Europe has rightly remem- 
bered the dread decisions of August, 1914, and 
what they entailed. We recorded last week the scenes 
at Ypres and on the neighbouring battleficlds. They 
were solemn: what there may have been of a happy 
pienic spirit was natural and always subordinate to the 
commemorative spirit of pilgrimage, to the thoughts of 
sorrow, suffering and loss, to the thankfulness for victory 
over forees that threatened the liberties of Europe. 
These were to the fore and nobly expressed by the Arch- 
bishop of York when he said that the sacrifices had been 
worth while, a thousand times worth while. They have 
been, though in moments of irritation we forget it. 
And this year we have reason, more than ever, to recog- 
nize thankfully the fruits that they have borne. 

We remember how six years after the Armistice Mr. 
Chamberlain, as he then was, spoke, with all the weight 
of a Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, of Kurope 
moving slowly “but certainly to a new catastrophe.” 
Would he so speak to-day ? He is leaving these shores 
to recuperate his health, temporarily broken by his 
labours for his country and for Europe, and he can go 
with a mind far more hopeful than when he spoke in 1925. 
Ilis own honest work has not been the least factor in the 
gradual change. If his mind rests on Locarno behind us 
and the signing of Mr. Kellogg’s Peace Pact before us, 
surely the ocean breezes will be free to work benclicently 
upon his physical ills. And the slow, almost unscen, 
but steady growth of the influence and power of the 
League of Nations must give courage to us all. 

Europe has indeed a happicr outlook this August 
over the wider view of the world. But there are smaller 
clouds, and it is for us all to see that none of them 
grows until it obscures the fair view. We cannot look 
towards Yugo-Slavia without anxiety. The young King, 
whose Crown unites the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, is 
almost the only object of loyalties common to Serbs and 
Croats, who seem to pull asunder from every other 
contact, political, cultural or economic. M. Raditch 
himself, except at rare moments, has done nothing to 
promote the union of his race (whom he, alive or dead, 
can influence more than any other) with their fellow- 
subjects whom he so often regarded as aliens. His death 
and all the circumstances around it are just the test 
that an excitable people finds most hard to pass. If 
harmony now prevails, we shall have great encouragement 
to believe that there is an underlying stability which we 
cannot yet discern. The geod intentions of Father 
Koroshetz, the Slovene Prime Minister, are undoubted, 
but his influence over the other two races is not proved. 
A great responsibility lies upon Italy, who can fan the 
fires readily, and almost as readily quench them. So 
far, Signor Mussolini, who has done at a critical time much 
good for his country, has shown no more altruism abroad 
than care for liberty at home. Europe will now quickly 
see whether Serbs and Croats can lie at peace in one bed. 
If it seems hopeless, then every effort must be made to 
prove how a new national organization can be devised 
by co-operation and not by foree. Two races need not 
be compelled to lie down together ; they can be helped 
to separate amicably. Outside influences, too, ean teach 
lawless men that small acts of violence will not be allowed, 
as they have been in the past, to start widespread fires ; 
both political wild men like Macedonian Komitaji, and 
more light-hearted local free-booters of whose existence 
we are reminded by our old friend Hadji Stavros raising 
his head anew in Epirus. 


If we turn our eyes further north there is the trouble 
between Poland and Lithuania, where M. Valdatiarags 
abates nothing of his stubbornness. Marshal Pilsuclski, 
in his wisdom, chose Vilna as the place for his 
commemoration of August, 1914. We can only say that 
Vilna was wrongly seized, but that as time goes on it 
seems more and more sure that the wrong could only be 
righted by another wrong. Russia is still a menace to 
her neighbours. We want contact with her people, but 
they are cut off by her Government, with whom we have 
found co-operation impossible, try as we may. We want 
to see her taking her place in the League of Nations and 
signing the Peace Pact, but, as we have written elsew licre, 
we must do without her if her inclusion means the intro- 
duction of suspicion that is fatal, of loss of conlidence 


that is vital. Between Hungary and the Little 
Entente time does not yet ease the friction. France 
has a deep responsibility there, and those who, 
thinking to help Hungary, have rushed in’ where 


angels might fear to tread have but damaged her 
cause and increased the fears and_ irritation 
her neighbours. 

In Germany and Austria there have been very signifi. 
cant hints that the Ansch!uss is going soon to be seriously 
considered. We cannot now go into the advantages it 
offers to both countries, or the dangers that it may entail, 
But if both countries want it, others have little moral 
right to prevent it by any show of force. They have a 
legal right to object under the Treaties which Germany 
and Austria are bound to observe. Those two nations 
have no right even to prepare the way for it without 
fair and frank dealing with the other signatories. The 
occupation of the Rhineland is another anxious matter. 
Our readers know that we should like to see it ended now 
What we fear now is lest foolish clements 


among 


by agreement. 
in Germany should push their Government into any 
blundering treatment of this matter before the Peace 
Pact is completed. Can they not see the difficulties that 
they would raise, both for the Pact and for evacuation, 
by a bargaining spirit 2?) The Locarno Treaties did much 
to make the Occupation look foolish. The Pact will do 
more. Let them leave it at that and await results. They 
have this week been mistaken cnough to draw attention 
to the manoeuvres of the Armies of Occupation, and we 
regret that their cries have been used here as a stick 
with which to beat the Government. 
cavalry there need something more in the way of training 
than the pienic under canvas which is all that their 
present numbers would mean In manocuvres by them- 
The British Army of the Rhine is an exiguous 
one. We have given up the Cologne area: we are at 
Wiesbaden, next door to the French. The General 
Officers have arranged for our Cavalry regiment to join 
with the French for exercises which would otherwise be 
denied to them. This trumpery matter of convenicuce 
and training is held up as a demonstration against Ger- 
many a fortnight before the signing of the Pact. For 
dangerous fatuity this would be hard to beat. It is 
not Sir Austen Chamberlain, M. Briand and Herr Strese- 
mann who wear out each other’s health and strength 
in their pursuit of peaceful relations. These three men 
and those who have loyally supported them—let us not 
forget the recent meeting in Cologne between M. Herriot 
and Herr Adenauer—can in August, 1928, look back with 
pride and thankfulness on their work, and look forward 
with hopes that will wipe out the fears that beset Sit 
Austen in 1925, 
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Mr. Hoover’s Campaign Speech 


Presidential clection ends in favour of the 


W HILE it is no concern of ours whether the American 


Republican or the Democratic candidate, it is of interest 
the campaign which will 


to watch the development ¢ 
absorb the attention of 120,000,600 people for the next 
three months. Mr. Hoover's specch at Stanford Uni- 
versity on Saturday last has indicated the issues on which, 
in the view of the Republican party managers, the 
election should turn, and Governor Smith will in due 
course set forth the Democratic view of the contest. 
We may note at once that Mr. Hoover addressed himself 
America’s domestic 


mainly to problems and not to 


international affairs. But he made one notable reference 


to the 
affairs cannot be a matter of indifference to the other 


world outside America, and America’s domestic 


English-speaking countries. 

The Republican 
declaring that his forcign policy would be one of peace, 
outside the League of Nations but in co-operation with 


candidate said nothing new in 


it. Doubtless his Democratic opponent would make a 
But it is none the less encouraging 
to have great 
American people in the very arduous task of keeping 


similar statement. 
the assurance of co-operation from the 
an uneasy world at peace. Many good people assume 
all too easily that Geneva and Locarno, and now Mr. 
Kelloge’s Treaty for the Outlawry of War, have made 
wars for ever impossible. The truth is that the mainten- 
ance of peace can only be assured by continual watech- 
fulness and unceasing effort on the part of the pacific 
nations, and we can never be reminded too often that 
America shares with us a detestation of international 
mischief-making and a resolye to promote good will 
among the nations by 
Hoover's reference to American co-operation with the 


every possible means. Mr. 


Leavue in scientifie, economic, and social enterprises was 


Such co-operation has been bountiful and 


already and 


slenticant, 


benclicent tends to inerease. America’s 


“ observers ” at Geneva are not delegates, in the strict 
sense, but they are helping in many ways to create a 
better and happier world. — [t is well to know that in the 
opinion of a Presidential candidate all this kind of inter- 
national policy has the warm approval of the American 
public. 

Another feature of Mr. Hoover's address, which has 
a marked interest 
his assertion that the relicf of the farmer constituted 
problem. It is a 


for ourselves and for Europe, was 


America’s most urgent cconomic 
reminder that, in the richest country in the world as in 
the poorest, the actual tiller of the soil—the man on 
efforts the food 


discontented and unprosperous. 


depends —is 


supply of — all 
We have heard much 


whose 


in this country about agricultural depression, though 
at the moment our farmers have good hopes of a fine 
harvest, and are too busy to complain. But the cry of 
the distressed farmer has been far louder and more 
acute in the United States for several years past, and it 


is well known that the Middle West looks for Government 


A Mine 


importance to all 
part of the 


AY DECISION of 
4 traflickers with the 


world is now awaiting decision by the British Govern- 


incomparable 
land in every 
ment. Though questions have been asked in Parlia- 
ment, and 
little has been heard of an issue that affects the reputation 
of our country only less than the wealth of the world’s 


most perfunctorily —answered, surprisingly 


action on a large scale, to prevent wholesale bankruptcies 
among the grain-growers and the virtual abandonment 
of the less fertile lands. 
a very anibitious mcasure passed by Congress for the 


President Coolidge twice vetoed 


stabilization of grain prices with the help of a vast Federal 
fund, and the farming population in the Middle West 
resented his action SO keenly as to threaten secession 
from the Republican Party, to which most of them tradi- 
the Re publican candidate 


tionally belong. Consequently, 


has found it necessary to placate this opposition by offer- 
ing a higher tariff on farm products, and lower railway 


Federal Whether 


or not such measures would be effective is a question 


rates, with aid from the Treasury, 


for the future. The significant thing is that what seems 
to us the very high measure of Protection enjoyed by 
the American farmer has not availed him much. 

Those who talk of imposing a tariff to help the British 
farmer would be well advised to consider how it is that 
their remedy has failed in America. In that vast and 
rich country the farmer has a virtually closed market, 
with three times as many potential customers as the 
English farmer. Foreign foodstuffs that might compete 
with his are heavily taxed or excluded. A benevolent 
facilities, 


Government provides hini with educational 


technical assistance, wireless reports, a netwerk of post- 


Moreover, it is always ready 
} 


offices, and cheap mails. 
remes, and 


America 


to spend money on roads, canals, irrigation se 


other public works for the farmer's beneit. 


ought to be the farmer's paradise, and vet it is be yond 
question that many thousands of American agriculturists 
are on the verge of ruin, and that large districts, once 
populous and well tilled, even in New England, have 
reverted to the wilderness. It is not unreasonable to 
infer that, whatever may be the causes of agricultural 
depression, Protection affords no sure remedy, and that 
in any case we shall not cure the British farmer’s ills by 
trying to follow the example of America, even if we could 
afford to do so. It may be conjectured that, with the 
very rapid growth of industry in all civilized countries, 
and of the organized political power of the towns, the 
old balance between industry and agriculture has been 
tilted unduly against the farmer. But to restore the 
equilibrium is no easy matter, and merely political 
remedies be of 


America, they have been applied with a sublime disregard 


seem. to little use, even where, as in 


Probably no country acting by and for 
The 


prices of grain and meat are fixed in the world-markcts, 


of the cost. 
itself can materially improve the lot of its farmers. 


and it is these prices which ultimately determine the 
wherever he happens to be, whether 


Hereafter, pe rhaps, inter- 


farmer's 
behind a tariff barricr or not. 
national action may be taken to make the production 
of food That 


seems a somewhat remote ideal, but we need not be sur- 


profit 


everywhere reasonably remunerative. 
prised, now that the matter has assumed such urgency in 
America, to find a Federal Government raising the question 
to the international plane within the next few years, 


of Wealth 


producers. Tt is peculiarly important that the greatness 
of the responsibility should be widely appreciated, in the 
country as in Parliament, 

Through our Mandate in Palestine the Government can 
do for farmers and horticulturists, and indeed many 
manufacturers, very much what the German chemists 


did for the same workers in 1860. By his discovery of 
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the peculiar value of potash in that year, which marks 
an epoch in scientific husbandry, Liebig, followed by 
Gilbert and Lawes at Rothamsted, revived the waning 
productive power of a good part of Europe and America. 
He added an untold sum to the wealth of the world. By 
a happy accident vast natural stores of this salt were dis- 
covered almost simultaneously—at Stassfurt. Never- 
theless the supply remained insuflicient and the price 
beyond the compass of a great number of cultivators. 
Stores not less great, much more manageable, and easily 
refined have been accumulating for centuries by the 
Dead Sea. They have remained unexamined and un- 
exploited, chiefly because of the dead hand of the Turk 
and the ignorance of the Arab. What this new mine 
may mean “ confounds the arithmetic of the explorer,” 
as Lord Dufferin used to say. 

To-day some of the ablest chemists within the Empire 
believe that for the future the price of potash may be 
almost halved ; and if this could be done, the productivity 
of the world’s surface would be enhanced beyond compu- 
tation. At present a number of acres in a number of 
countries —especially Britain, France, Spain and parts of 
Amcrica—are suffering progressively from “ potash star- 
vation,” producing less and less and at last falling out of 
cultivation. 

The new prospect should touch the imagination of 
every producer—and therefore of every consumer. There 
is a double romance in it: one political, the other 
scientific. The political romance, the less thrilling of 
the two, must reach its dénouement very soon. The 
Government, which has been faced with the problem for 
several years, cannot wait much longer before coming to 
a definite decision on the best way of developing this 
mine, which is among the very richest in the world, if 
true wealth be considered. It can make the desert 
blossom like the rose. Since 1923, when the Mandate of 
Palestine was conferred by the League of Nations on 
Great Britain, the question of making this wealth avail- 
able has been known to be essential and insistent. From 
the point of view of the world’s productivity, no other 
problem approaches it in moment. It is an obvious 
moral duty as well as an obligation towards the League 
of Nations that, first, Palestine should reap the value of 
its own wealth; secondly, that the world should enjoy 
the incalculable benefit of the most valuable of all fer- 
tilizers, nitrogen only excepted. Those men of science 
who have most thoroughly investigated the Dead Sea 
deposits believe that both these duties can be easily and 
naturally fulfilled. They think that Palestine may even 
reach the ideal of a tax-free country, with the addition of 


permanently richer belts of land, and that the world may 
have as much potash as it needs at a low price. : 

The reasons for the long delay have doubtless been due 
in part to the necessity for testing various scientific views 
on the best methods of exploitation as well as probing 
various claims for a concession. It is natural that so rich 
a field should attract many claimants ; but like Rob Roy 
the Government has before it certain “ distinctions that 
are plain and few.” The world would suffer if these 
** Dead Sea Fruits ” were not mined on the largest possible 
seale and on the best scientific principles, and without 
delay ; and morality would suffer if an adequate return 
from the mines were not guarantced to the country of 
their origin. Whatever group does the work must begin 
at once on a large scale and consent to pledge itself to 
refrain from any artificial maintenance of price or re- 
duction of output. The farms of the world are, in Gold- 
smith’s phraseology, mocked by half a tillage for want 
of potash, just as Sir William Crookes feared the world 
might starve for lack of nitrogen. We are now doubly 
assured. We can get what nitrogen we wish from the air, 
and what potash we wish from Stassfurt and Palestine. 
The difference is that a hundred countries can produce 
nitrogen ; and the monopoly of Chile is utterly broken ; 
but very few can produce potash—only Stassfurt and 
Palestine in any quantity at moderate cost. Its slow 
formation requires geographic and geologie conditions of 
a rare and fantastic nature. The responsibility lying on 
the British Government, especially the Colonial Office, is 
therefore immense and immediate. They can give the 
country entrusted to them an economic position un- 
equalled in its history and confer on the primary producers 
of the world one of the essential benclits of modern science, 

It happens on occasion that the welfare of humanity 
has less effect upon political decisions than have personal 
claims and local interests. Judgment is confused by the 
arguments of intrigue or ignorance ; and not many poll- 
ticians have any great acquaintance with science in 
general or agricultural science in particular. It is a 
happy fact that in this case the principle is so clear and 
compelling that a wrong choice should be almost inipos- 
sible ; but even so it is well that the imagination of the 
world should be touched by the vastness of the oppor- 
tunity ; and that the producers of the world in especial 
should insist that their expectations be fulfilled. What 
this new source of fertility and wealth may mean must 
be left to a second article. It happens fortunately that 
this country has a peculiarly intimate connexion with 
Palestine in the domain of science and agriculture as 
well as of politics. 


W. Beacu Tromas, 


Sleeping on the Embankment 


\ J HAT happens to the man or woman---labourer, 

clerk, barrister, vagrant—who finds him or herself 
really “ down-and-out ” in London ? What is the 
official provision made for those who are homeless, 
destitute, and starving ? 

Actually, though few of us realize it, sleeping in the 
open, on the Embankment for instance, is not permitted 
in London. 

Every person appearing, or claiming to be, destitute is 
directed by the constable to the Night Office of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. This little office, which 
remains open all night and deals with an average of fifty 
persons each night, is the official shelter; and any 
“down-and-out ” person who does not report here is 
liable to be “ moved on” by the police. 

The destitute man who has, perhaps, been secking 
work for weeks, and has temporarily exhausted the aid 


of the various charitable societies—who has not even 
the requisite few pence to procure him a bed in a “* com- 
mon lodging-house “-— will be given a white dise-shapcd 
ticket by the policeman whose help he may seck. This 
numbered ticket admits him to the Night Office under 
Hungerford Bridge, near the Playhouse Theatre. 
Arrived here, the man finds himself in the small, scrubbed 
Waiting-room in company with perhaps five or six others 
— if the hour is late and times bad there may be as many 
as twenty or so waiting. 

One by one the applicants are called into the little 
inner office; the ‘ ex-oflicer ” type of man is there ; 
there are, too, the navvy, the provincial youth who has 
tramped to London in a pathetic hope of finding work, 
the regular vagrant, the better-class domestic servant 
fallen, through bad luck or worse management, on evil 
days, and the clerk or schoolmaster type who has lost 
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his job, and his self-respect perhaps as well. There, too, 
has been seen the elderly lady whose desperate poverty 
has reduced her to entire destitution, as well as the cheer- 
fully “broke” char type, and those whose poverty 
can be traced to a sad mixture of mismanagement and 
misfortune. 

Once inside the office a man finds himself standing in 


desk ; 


his papers (insurance, discharge, and any others that 


front of the shrewd-eved superintendent at the 


may identify him) are shown, and he is carefully cross- 
Men and women of noble names and great 
here, but their 
identity is known to none except the officials, for all 


examined. 


achievements have through 


pass d 


information is confidential, and nowadays no outsider 


is even admitted to the eflice to listen to the 


interviewing. 
Behind the superintendent’s desk is a vast card-index, 


which has been the undoing of many an incorrigible 


vagrant who has sought to reobtain, time after time, 


the benefits that this office has in its power to confer on 


those whose cases are genuine. There are, | believe, 


very few who have * swung the lead” with success here. 


The waiting-room is an interesting sight on any night. 


It contains the most curious assortment of derelicts, 
An elderly tramp goes first into the inner office; he 
there is a laugh as he goes in. (I 


\ 


wears a jaunty aii 
learn that his life ha 
various pecuniary 


> large ly been passed in prison for 
ley SCS. Vric ndly with many policeme nh 
in his lucid intervals, he always returns to visil his 
night office friends.) Then a respectable butler-like man, 


down on his luck—*‘ beer,” he explains, mournfully. 
The rest are, a 


youth who tramped to town for work in vain; the kind 


master mariner—derelict ; a destitute 


music halls; a sad_ little 
two bitter-eved ex-Service 


of plumber you sce on the 
woman with vague cyes; 
men-—one a be-medalled sergeant ; a charlady, evidently 


Climbing 


E ONOURING = Balder, Norsemen, I 


left Loen one morning wearing little but a pair 


sun-god of 


of shorts, to climb Skola. 

Skola is five hours’ climb from the loveliest of Norwegian 
fiords and the last three miles of it are through soft 
After 
took 
the wrong path) [ found myself on bare rock —part 
of the elitter of 


contrasting greens and polished black. 


snow, but I didn’t know this when I started. 
undergrowth (for I 


\ 


an hour’s struggle through 


primeval world’s crust—amidst a 
Such sheerness, 
‘h grande ‘h contrast of jade water and dark 
such grandeur, such contrase Ob Jade water ah aqark 
wood I have never seen, even in the Himalayas. 
These hills, this fiord and lake, saw life begin on earth. 
Thor and Odin made the 


Frey 


One is with the young gods. 
chasms for hide-and-seek when they left Asgard. 
of the springtide thought of the enamelled pastures for 

il Mammoth 


gorges, darting great 


leapfrog. uvian beasts. 
lizards, I faney, climbed these 


forked tongues ; and pterodactyls hopped off the crags, 


Then came = antedi 
’ 
' 


frightening strange fish with their shadow; bronto- 
sauri cavorted in the moss and started at their own 


No one 
beast 


armoured snouts, mirrored where they drank. 
what the then. No 
stirs in these hills now and no bird sings. 
scfore that sights has Skola 
In the Tertiary period, an ocean of ice was 


knows world was like 
time and after, what 
secn ? 
splintering and crushing its way toseaward, when the heat 
vame: the glaciers retreated, leaving moraines where 
peasants now make hay. What drama is still to come ? 
Irom the Naze to the North Cape, Norway is tilting 


a devotee of port; and a very silent ex-officer, with a 
betokens the 


pitifully butltoned-up jacket that shame 
of the pawned waistcoat and shirt. 
dealt with. 


It is interesting to see how each case 
Here, for instance, is Smith, with an exccllent war 
record, decorations, and “ mentions,” a chartered ac- 


countant and an cx-employ ce of a gocd firm. He has 
fallen on cvil days, and the reason for his lapse is known 
only to the superintc ndent. Smith is really de sp rately 
anxious to make good. He is given a card and a note 
io the head of a famous Heme on the Embankment, 
where, when he reports there at 2 a.m., he is immediately 


given a bed. Next merning he is fitted out with new 
boots, new overcoat, new hope and, after a few days’ 
lecking for work, a new job. He has this job new. 

Next there is a boy of twenty-two, thrown out of work 
through no fault of his cwn and 1.0w destitute. He has 
dene many days’ casual work, but, though a trained 
motor engineer, has sunk lower and lower. He gets a 
card to a very famous * Army” Heme, 
helped to keep himself till he can 


' 
Iie starts on 


where he is 
Then 


story , 


emigrate. 
comes the incorrigible vagrant. 
is checkmated by the card-index man; trying anothe: 
he is caught out by a faulty detail, and so on! He 
may even pose—with some few minutes’ success-—as a 
¥AC., but 
straight talk, a warning, and a card that directs him 


{uo the casual ward—or m: 1 be, if there is a elecam of 


is inevitably discovered, Ile > a very 


hope for him, to the ministrations of another famous 


charitable institution. 
alter night, the * homeless 


So ib goes on; night 


poor” are sifted out and passe d to the agency that best 
will help them. They are a strange imixture. One 


man, broke ” and hopeless, was not long ago found 


by the official in charge reading Virgil in the Latin, in 


the casual ward. Joan WooLLcomMbn, 


in Norway 


down by the south at the rate of half an inch a year. 
Centurics from now--but we must get on and up! 
Stripped as I was to the waist, I felt abashed for a 
moment when [ met two girls swinging down the path 
in breeches and jerseys. They were Norwegians, speaking 
good English as usual: they remarked that I was travel- 
a shirt 
Bach 


Have any of us 


ling light, as indeed I was, for l had nothing but 
knotted on to the camera I held in my hand. 
of them carried the load of a man. 
souls so dead as to think these Nordie blondes unwom: nly ? 
I'm afraid the French do. To me, they seem heralds 


The v have knapsacks Oh their backs 


of a new age. 
and no powder on their noses; the mothers of the 
have been as these women are. In a 
member Skola! 


Vikings must 
thousand years again LT must re 


The path was so steep before reaching the snow line 
that L rested by a glacier pool, chunked up with delicious 


1 lapped 


at a rivulet, thanking God for thirst and the gift of sight. 


snow and ice like an enormous ice-cream soda, 


Climbing is like life, with its sweating and struggle 
and hope, and realization that the end is nothing compared 
I took solne 


with the pleasures one meets by the way. 


photographs of Loen, with its white church and my 
landlord’s farm next to it. 


lake, two men of sixty, still keen and active as boys, 


In the river, joining fiord to 


were knee-deep in the rapids, thirsting for the blood 
of sea-trout. I couldn’t see them, of course, but it was 
the same with them to-day as yesterday, when I helped 
one of them to land a six-pounder at the Stone Pool. 
With a click, the gaff bit intohim. He lay there drowning 
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on the grass with his round gold eyes and his marvellously 
shaded body of silver and black crescents—a_ perfect 
creature in shape and strength. 

He had swum up on the flood water, stirred by 
impulses of which we know little, although certainly 
there must be joy in them, for they are concerned with 
the regeneration of trouthood. When the rivers change 
from gin-clearness of spring to the green of melting ice, 
trout swim up to the shallows where their young are born. 
In that opalescent water their heads are full of dreams 
(are we the only lords of romance ?) and of desire that is 
beyond themselves. They can't digest food at this time, 
I am told, yet they gulp distractedly at spoon or fly. It 
is a curious business, when one comes to think of it, like 
so much in Nature, that entrances and terrifies us by 
turns. I suppose things and thoughts are inconceivable 
without opposites, without light and shade, without my 
little cruelty and useless regret. 

The birch-leaves in the sunlight look young and 
Virginal. Behind them are black precipices that have 
faced the elements since the world was born. The sun is 
of tropical strength, but a breeze blows from the Jéstedal, 
the largest ice-field in Europe. The valleys smile in 
summer, but the mountains that make them, frown. 
They send down terrible weather sometimes, and worse. 
Twenty-three years ago a tidal wave wiped out two 
villages on the shore of Lake Loen. 

From where I sat I could not see the scattered farms of 
Bédal and Naesdal, now rebuilt after the disaster. But 
when I had climbed higher, from some strewn boulders 
off the direct path, 1 looked down on a patch of green 
water and white dots of houses, at the lip of an abyss 
like the gates of Hell. Opposite was the Ravnefjell, 
whose side slipped down into the lake a little before mid- 
night on January 15th, 1905. The villagers were in bed. 
It was a wild, wet night, common enough in winter. 
Many must have knelt in gratitude for shelter an hour or 
so before they heard the crack of doom. 

Quick on the heels of a thunder such as no storm ever 
brewed, came the destroying water. Only a few children 
were saved. Sixty-one people were drowned. 

Everything that came into the path of the wave 
was swept away—-houses, barns, cattle, carts, all except 
one house that was whirled round‘its stone chimney like 
a top. Many bodies were never found. The lake 
steamer was whisked up the hillside, where it still lies. 
For another twenty-four hours a storm raged, making 
rescue difficult. The few survivors waited in the 
wreckage for the end of the world to come. And now 
the farms are rebuilt and only a sear on the face of the 
Ravnefjeld reminds the villagers of that night’s work. 

Ridges towards Skola lured the fainting heart upward, 
but always there loomed up another ridge. I sank and 
slipped in snow which reached sometimes to ankle and 
sometimes to knee. At last, a mile away, rose the two- 
storied hut of my goal. As a subaltern I was a goat on 
the mountains, but my body is older and my feet have 
lost their agility since I took to exercising the other 
end. Still, 4,500 feet in four hours isn’t bat climbing 
for a city clerk. 

To my disgust, I saw a party of two dozen tourists 
clustering like flies round the hut. I examined them as 
if they had been ibex in Baltistan, warily. Were these 
beasts of my own species and speech—part of the eruise- 
hordes who scatter grape-fruit and menu-cards on the 
hyaline waters? Working round a bluff, unseen, I 
decided that they looked harmless. 

They began leaving then, and by the time I reached 
the hut they were gone. Litter was tidied away, beds 


made, hearth swept. A smell of fresh coffee was 


— 
tantalizing to one whose luggage consisted of a shirt anq 
some films. However, I put the shirt on and use! the 
films on the view. 


How good it is to find such sweeps of vision! As one 
gets more educated and immobilized, one enjoys more 


keenly this stretching of physical sense. One is limited 
in leg-power, but not yet in mind. Perhaps that will 
continue to horizons lovelier than those of Skola. On; 
must hope so. 
been sandwiched between other things and forgotten, 
Twenty years on, it will be a green and white memory 
of summer. 


Twenty years ago my climb would haye 


TF. Yeatrs-Browy, 


Some Correspondence of Sir W, 
Robertson Nicoll 


‘IR WILLIAM ROBERTSON NICOLL, for so inany 
h years Editor of the British Weekly, left behind 
him a mass of letters from readers and from literary) 
which have not hitherto been published. Here are a 
few which arrest the attention. 

* Enclosed,” wrote the late Sir Hedley Le Bas, wh 
in charge of recruiting by poster in the Great War, 
“is my first Irish advertisement which will appear in 
Monday's papers. There is nothing very original about 
it, with the exception of the last two lines :— 

“God Save the King. 

God Save Ireland.’ 
This is the first time they have been coupled together or. 
a Government announcement. I persuaded the military 
authoritics to allow me to do this, as from inquirics I 
made I believe that nothing but good will come by 
linking up what is looked upon as two party crics in 
Ireland.” 

The late St. Loe Strachey wrote an earnest epistle to 
his fellow-editor in 1914: “ Kitchener is a big man in 
many ways; and doing part of his job very well, but 't is 
perfectly monstrous that he should put a veto on th: 
raising of the men. It is quite right that he should be 
supreme in regard to training and equipping, but it is the 
business of us civilians to get the raw material in t 
heaps ready for him as he wants it. The Cabinet ought 
to refuse to forego their right in this respect.” 

The letters on Dickens’s Edwin Drood ar 
and here is an extract from a note by Mr. B. Matz, the 
eminent Dickensian :— 


> nunicr Ss, 


* Thave just read your reference to Miss Georgina Hogarth’s death, 
and see that you have quoted Chesterton’s assuraption that Dickens 
fell in love with all three sisters and married the wrong one. ‘| 
remark can hardly be true, since at the time Georgina was only ! 
years of age and Mary was seventeen ; Catherine was twenty-one.’ 

That acute critic, Theodore Watts-Dunton, is respon- 
sible for a score of letters, from which one passage may 
be printed here. An argument is going on about Jane 
Austen :— 


“There are many wrong things,” says he, “even in Prid: I 


Prejudice. Of course, no one is more alive to her genius than I 
am; but there is a good deal to forgive in Jane ; notwithstanding 
the delicious humour of such characters as Mr. Collins, Miss Bates, 
and many others. As to supposing that Darcy and Bingley could 
ever have existed except in the imagination of a woman of genius 
with a queer idea of the opposite sex; that will not do, I 
think.” 

From inspection of a series of letters written by authors 
about their own work, one is confirmed in one’s attacl- 
ment to them as a race. These letters are neither con- 
ceited nor unreasonable. From Lady Ritchie, 1899, after 
receiving a letter of warm thanks for one of her delightful 
stories, there comes a note, unconsciously suggesting a 
favourite adjective of hers: ‘ The less one is able to do,” 
she exclaims, “ the more grateful one is, if one has ever, 
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Roweves URCOEE iously, been able to distract or to cheer 
anv one else, and it was kind of you to tell me of the 
kind goodwill.” 

Mrs. W. K. Clifford writes about her novel, 4 House fas 


the 


’ 
ere Was iove 


Yarylebone: ‘* The book was meant to 
women of the present day good, though t 


interest in plenty.” 


} 
ao young 
} 
hh 











In 1904 Mrs. Emily Crawford, the eminent journalist, 
’ 
trving to arrange tora book, writes :— 

] have no doubt that w likely to agr s far as sympathetio 
af : They 1 of a book 
I! 1 relations with 3 L who 5 to 
understand when he had f wh \ of look 
at things was inde; t i nel. He gav reest 
} This great); ] 3 i 1 
s y ice t! ] 

From And Lang, arranging about a literary bio- 
ora] * Lockhart woul t i, and is beyond my 
po ; IL could do a short life of Scott of the size vou 
n mm. 

In war-time Miss L. I. Guiney, the poetess, writing 
f Oxford in the s rprisingiy ¢ ha \} ic hand- 
wi ¢ that penn 1 ti srmous Christmas Carol, suggests 
an article on her “chief hobby”: the life of Henry 
\ han. She decl that ‘‘it would be made up of 
org il res I i l it is interes? v9 it d l] Sut I 
Gg th tiiisa Vv sp lly t dead d-sone 
iF rv subject, and that p ople would rather hear good 
hot prophecics about the Kaisel (adage i didly) 
“T should myself! ” 

Si phen Paget, whos delicat individual way oO 
writing, persuasive and fascinating, had won praise, sends 
aletter: “ Tm rather sorry that I sent you the notice 
oi t Research Defence Society, for I want you to help 
me with my writing i think I should be more likely to 
get vour help if I were a literary man and nothing else! 
I write because I love writing.” 

The next letter dates far back. It is from S. R. 
Crocketi, the novelist 

m glad says he, t \ ] The Red Axe. It isa 
f ri of mir id I ex l ry it much. I like the 
I strer of the times nd ¢ » 24 > of the 
§ ‘ is. ¥ ly s i write a very 
£ i ia . t Ss sometl g ini Sawhney 
Be it } rk j Sea Chest of the Raiders. 
Ii ns tle w ier ! the snow 

‘ . ; ow , _ ; 

Miss Marie Corelli's letters are all intensely serious. 
T > ° . . 

Here is an extract :-— 

It is the priests who crucify Christ in the first instance— 
it ie priests who will crucify Him again. But as I fasten my life, 
my faith, and my soul on His whing, I know that these things 
are it the beginning of sorrows Be . 
ol se things colled ter s. rather t . 
to ’ 


in conclusion one turns to the letters which speak of 
with. <A copy of the collected 
works of Francis Thompson was evidently sent with a 
note from Mr. Wilfred Meynell. ‘* With its completion,” 
he writes, “* I feel I have accomplished the only literary 
task I was put the ~~ “Say, 
Henry Festing Jones is evidently relieved also to have 


done. “I thank you,” he 


work finished and done 


world t 


into ) accomplish ! 
writes, * for your congratula- 
It is a great satisfaction 


to me to see it actually and safely out, and to know that 
I might so easily have died 


tions on my memoir of Butler. 


it is being so well received. 
first 


, 99 


In closing, a letter from the late Mr. If. W. Massingham 
may be quoted in its entirety :— 

I saw your kind references to me. It is good of you; but, 
believe me, I don’t hanker after tributes of any kind. I should 
be more satisfied if I felt that as things stand with the new methods 
and necessities of journalism, the profession itself were not becoming 
dangerous to mankind. What a daily vomit of words! It appals 
me everywhere so I wish I could spend the rest of my life in a 
monk’s cell; there’s one near Florence that I have my eye on.” 


C. M. 


The Younger Son 


[This is another of tl ries submitted for our 1 nt mpeti- 


+ ’ \ 
tion. 


) agers SCHULTZ sat in her high-backed chair at the 

knitting. had sat 
there z the or lash 
eddies of silver snow off the Click- 


he thiek 
the Thick, 


~ ‘ 


window, For twenty vears she 


watching wind curl over the pine trees, 


Austrian mountains. 


click went t needles, as she twisted 


black wool over their points. Ah, but it was expensive, 

that wool. Fifty thousand kronen for a skein that was 

barely cnough to make a shawl for little An Not that 

she grudged it; Anna was a good child and must have a 

new shawl now and then. But tiftv thousand kronen! 
The War was responsible. Frau Schultz hated tl 


( War, 
r, and money so 
Now 
ver) inter and 
Iiow she hated 
ied old 
Thev had 


One 
precious 
the Eng 
fell about the fields in efforts to ski. 
them: hated them wiitl } 


. 


? 4 ‘ 

woman could muster. Yet one must 
? 
i 


the Italian fronti 


that little Anna couldn't have a shawl. 


L-3]] 
NIL Oil 


son 
w2.9 ’ 
usa, rich and arrogant, came ¢ 


ry Vv 


assioh a W1Z¢c! 


be CIN il. 


moncy and one must always be civil to the rich. Dear 
God, but they were funny falling about lke so many 


lierce joy, she 
It was her 


old woman's reply to the Ar 


nine pins ! 
i iimes she saw them fall. 
vengeance: a proud mustice, 
They think of her 
and she h them all the more 


had atways been her en nv. il 





r son in America, 
for it. Heinrich 


h id Nit arly kil ed her at 


made her 


ited 


VYouno 
JULY 


his birth and tormented her for seventecn vears after 
wards; then one clear October morning, when the larches 
stood gol len in the pine woods, lhe had walked away down 


the valley in his blue jacket and leat ches and 

That y years ago, and she’d 
heard no more till they told her he was fighting for 
America. That was the day after Hans was killed, and 
that Heinrich with Austria’s 


enemies the guilt of his brother's death. 


sl 


never come back. was thirty vi 


she knew then shared i 
He had been a 
In- 


x 1] ] 
Wall Above 


ood as his brother was bad. 


at the great axe 


eood Son Hans as g 
stinctively she glanced on the 


her head. ILans’s axe, the one he used to fell trees with, 
Yes; he Was a go 1d son, II ins, 
Frau Schultz leant back and closed her eyes. She was 


tired and it didn't do to be tired, for it meant that age 
was stealing a march. Ther 
and yesterday's milk to be entered in the red-coloured 


milk book. Twenty litres to the hotel in Innsbruck; 


were accounts to be done 


that meant good money, but God knew it was little 
enough with prices as they were. 
There was that stupid Frau Schneider waddling across 


This would 
died six vears ago— 


the Herr Doktor had 


the show like a duek ; filling out again, too. 


1 1 
*t 


eventh, counting the one that 


blockade, 


be the « 


starved to deat] 


1 by the 
said—and now there was no money to feed any of them, 
Well, they wouldn’t get any from her. Money was too 
scarce to give away when it took ten thousand Imperial 


kronen to make one Republican schilling. 


Not that I’rau 
Schultz was poor. Thick rolls of money she had upstairs, 
English pounds and American dollars, tied up in little 
bags beneath the mattress. It was better so. What good 
were Austrian kronen when fifty thousand would scarcely 
buy a skein of wool?) Frau Schultz chuckled to herself. 
What a fine funeral so much money would buy her, to be 
sure. She'd cheat them yet, her brother’s children and 
Heinrich, they'd all come clamouring round like vultures 
to pick her bones. She'd see there was nothing left. Six 
carriages she'd have, with fine black horses, and the 
Bishop himself to take the service. 
good red wine from Italy, with cold roast chicken and 
It would 
be a grand occasion, and the money left over to go to a 


And such a feast; 


potato salad, and cakes and bread from Vienna. 
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tombstone, the finest in all Austria, an alabaster statue 
of the Virgin weeping at the foot of a marble crucifix. 
Surely there’d be nothing left after that. Still thinking 
of her funeral, Frau Schultz hobbled across the room. 
There were those accounts to be done, and they said the 
black-and-tan cow was sick. It was a pity, just as she 
had come on to milk again, but she would fetch a little as 
butcher’s meat in Innsbruck Market. 

Before the white porcelain stove the old woman fell 
to her adding, while outside the wind curled over the pine 
trees and lashed eddies of silver snow off the mountains. 

Little Anna saw the stranger first from where she sat 

pecling potatoes. He came slowly across the snow, now 
_and then sinking above his knees and scrambling out 
again with difficulty. Foreign to judge by his clothes, 
thought little Anna, and English perhaps. It was a pity 
grandmamma hated the English so; they were a kindly 
people for all their arrogance. The stranger was closer 
now ; big and burly, and she could see his long red beard. 
Little Anna sighed as she turned to prepare the coffee. 
He would come and go like so many of them: here was 
no fairy prince to come galloping out of the dark pines 
across the silver snow and carry her off to wonder lands 
beyond the sea. A tourist probably, with a loud voice 
and broken German. She shouted to warn Frau Schultz 
of his approach, and presently heard him stamping the 
snow from his boots outside. She listened while Frau 
Schultz bade him come in. Queer how affable grand- 
mamma was; he talked good German, too, she noticed. 
Perhaps there were worse fairy princes ; but he was old, 
and had he not a beard? Later, as she cleared away the 
stranger's meal, he asked her name. 

“That is little Anna,” said Frau Schultz. 
Heinrich’s daughter.” 

He turned at her words and looked at Anna till she 
was almost frightened, such a long, piercing look it was. 

** He has nice eyes,” she thought, ** though they do seem 
to go right through you like a snow wind in November.” 

The stranger, as if to reassure her, took her hand. 

“So this is Heinrich Schultz’s child? Then my 
journey indeed is ended. Listen, child. I know your 
father, a fine man and a rich one, and I, his friend, have 
come to find his daughter. Will you come to America 
with me, little Anna, to your father’s great farm, with its 
herds of cattle and sheep? You must let her come, 
madam,” he said, turning to Frau Schultz as if he had 
just remembered her. “It is only right she should be 
with her father.” 

Little Anna’s eyes were sparkling. So he had come, her 
fairy prince, for all that he had no charger and was old 
and bearded. And she, little Anna, was to go with him to 
lands beyond the sea—to America, where all the people 
lived in palaces and the houses were higher than the 
peak of the Hohe Mund. She felt the stranger’s ques- 
tioning eyes on hers; those cold blue eyes that seemed 
to pierce to the thoughts in her brain. 

* Will you come, little Anna?” he repeated. 

“Why, yes; of course I'll come.” 

There was silence in the little room fer a minute 
save for the click-click-click of grandmamma’s needles, 
as she knitted the thick woollen scarf that was to have 
been for little Anna. 

“IT shan’t need that now,” thought little Anna. And 
then: “I wonder what will happen to grandmamma ? ” 

It was then that grandmamma spoke ; softly, so softly 
that they could hardly hear her above her knitting. 

*“And what proof have you, stranger, that I may 
know you take my little Anna to her father ? ” 

“Proof!” laughed the stranger. * Proofs in plenty, 
I assure you. Here are papers of his and a photograph 
when he was young. si 


** My son 


Is that enough ? ’ 


“But you might have stolen them.” 


“You are right. But listen, I'll describe him. A big | 


man, is Heinrich Schultz, tall and strong, and he had two 


moles on the back of his left forearm, just above the | 


wrist.” 

“*It is enough. Take the child, stranger; but hefore 
you go I will tell you other things about my son. You 
are his friend; perhaps it is as well you should sce him 
as his mother sees him. Afterwards, in America, you 
could tell him ; it would be pleasant for Heinrich to have 
word of his mother again.” 

And so she spoke to them of her younger son, there in 
the warm room, and her words were fierce and cold like 
the withering frosts of autumn, when they fall on flowers 
still warm with summer suns. Terrible words they were, 
for hate was in them, all the pent-up hate of thirty years, 
and the stranger's face went white as he listened, and a 
chill crept round the heart of little Anna. Frau Schultz 
rose to her feet as she finished. 

** A bad son he was to me,” she said, ‘and a bad 
father he will be to you, child. Take her, stranger, and 
may she forgive you for this day’s work.” 

Slowly the old woman hobbled from the room, her two 
sticks going tap-tap on the floor as she went. 

The stranger turned to little Anna. 

“We must go,” he said. ‘ Get your things and Ict us 
go at once. She is mad, this old grandmother of yours, 
We can sleep to-night in Innsbruck. I have rooms.” 

** But it is impossible ; we cannot find our way down 
the mountain in the dark. You must stay the night and go 
as soon as it is light, and maybe I'll not be coming with 
you.” 

** Are you so frightened to meet your father, then, after 
all you've heard to-night ? ” 

“Tm not frightened of my father, stranger, but he’s 
done without me for sixteen years. He can surely manage 
for another five or ten.” 

** You'll stay with her?” 

**She’s an old woman, and lonely.” 

* As you will, child, but show me where I can sleep, for 
I am tired.” 

When little Anna came back Frau Schultz sat in her 
high-backed chair by the window knitting. 

** Look, little Anna,” she said, ** this scarf will soon be 
ready for you. A fine black scarf it is. You will take it 
with you, will you not? Perhaps I can finish it if I sit 
late to-night.” 

**Granny,” said little Anna, ‘‘ I don’t know what to 
do. How will you manage when I am gone ? ” 

* Don’t be a fool, little Anna. You have never been 
good for much, except to peel potatoes. I'll manage well 
enough.” 

Frau Schultz looked kindly at little Anna. 
she saw the tears in her heart. 

* Run to bed now, child; you are tired and there is a 
long journey before you on the morrow. They say it takes 
ten days to reach New York.” 

Long, long into the night Frau Schultz sat in her high- 
backed chair. The lamp went out for want of oil, and 
sti'l she sat until the stars began to pale behind the Hohe 
Mund and dawn crept over the mountain side. Her 
hairs were folded in her lap and now and then her lips 
moved, for Frau Schultz was praying. She prayed 
for a sign from God that vengeance would be done. Six 
years ago she had prayed thus, when they told her that 
Hans lay dead in Italy by the hands of Austria’s enemies. 
In answer to that prayer the conviction had grown that 
Heinrich, the American, had killed his brother. An old 
woman's obsession, the priests called it, but she was 
cleverer than that. What could the priests know, who 
preached that we should love our enemies? Frau 
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Schultz shivered. Crouching over the stove, she fanned 
the grey ashes to a blaze, and stretching her hands to it 
stared into the flames as if seeking an answer to her 
prayer in their dance. How still and cold she had been, 
sitting over there by the window. She moved each finger 


slowly as she felt the warmth creep back. On _ the 
eciling her hands made a fearful shadow. It was a 
taloned monster, ready to tear her with its claws. The 


shadow shifted as she moved, creeping down till it almost 
touched the high-backed chair by the window. Frau 
Schultz laughed. So that was it, Heinrich come at last 
to face his mother. Let him come to grips. She was 
not afraid. 

As she moved the shadow vanished. So, he was a 
coward, too, this son of hers, afraid to meet her. On the 
wall above the window the firclight fell on the handle of 


Hans’s axe. Frau Schultz watched it. Tere was the 
sign for which she prayed. Now she knew what she 


must do. 

* Tt will be a fine funeral,’ she muttered, “ six carriages 
and six black horses, the Bishop himself to take the 
service.” 

Little Anna found her in the morning at the foot of the 
stranger’s bed. The axe lay on the floor and there was 
terror in the dead man’s eyes. 

When the police came they wrote down in 
“ Marie Schultz, seventy years of age.” 

* Who was the stranger?” they asked. 

Little Anna her head. Through a 
grief and tears she heard them read :— 

* Man unknown. Red beard, blue eyes. 
Special marks: two moles on the left forearm one inch 


a book : 


mist of 


shook 


Six foot two. 


above the wrist.” 
CurisTopuerR Martin, 


Music 


Tun thirty-fourth of Promenade which 
opened last week, provides for forty-nine concerts, of which 
about twenty-five will be broadcast. The changes in the 
scheme are slight, but it is interesting to note that Haydn 
and Mozart no longer have an evening to themselves. Instead, 
the Tuesday programmes will be devoted to syinphonies and 
concertos by a variety of composers including Tschaikowsky, 
Schubert, Schumann, César-Franck, Elgar, Arnold Bax (the 
E flat minor symphony), and Ethel Smyth (the violin and horn 
concerto). The Wednesday programmes will be shared by 
Handel, Bach, and Brahms, and a number of contemporary 
works take their place in the Thursday programmes. Such 
a scheme $s naturally open to criticism; for the “advanced 
guard ” a novelty list containing only fourteen works will seem 
inadequate ; to the nationalist group the fact that only six 
of the novelties are by British composers will appear shameful ; 
and there is yet another group who will deplore the fact 
that Schénberg is represented only by his versions of two 
Bach Choral Preludes, and Stravinsky only by a disciple 
(Alexandre Tansman). 

For my part, I fail to see how all these parties are to be 
The public for the * Proms” 
It represents the average genuine music-lover of 
That individual is by no means 
he is conservative by nature 


season Concerts, 


reconciled. is essentially a 
Joyal one. 
London and the proviaces. 
up-to-date in his musical taste ; 
but, as a result of Sir Henry Wood's patient work over many 
years, his conservatism has become more and more enlightened. 
It would be folly of the worst kind to risk the loss of his support 
by turning the Promenade Conceris into a London meeting of 
the International Society for Contemporary Music. 

In any case, one representative Kuropean composcr will be 
here in person to conduct the first performance in England of 
his suite “ Hary Janos.’ The composer is Zoltan Kodaly, 
and the performance will take place on August 23rd. Kodaly 
is also due to conduct his Hungarian Psalm at the Three 
Choirs Festival, to be held at Gloucester during the first week 
of September. 


Another interesting thing to note in the programmes is that 
Elgar's ‘cello concerto is considered to be sufficiently popular 
(potentially, at least) to be included in a Saturday programme. 
The fact that this work, which, through its conciseness and 
restraint, has never been so popular as the composer's violin 
concerto, is to be heard on several occasions during the next 
few months, signifies at least a slight change in the attitude 
of the general public, if we are to believe that the law of 
supply and demand works as logically in musical as in economic 
affairs. Basu. MAINE. 


Gramophone Notes 


new issue of the Sextet Lucia di 
Master's Voice) is enough to embarrass even the most 


THe from Lammermoor 
(His 
hardened gramophonist by its riches. It is some time since 
we have seen a white label record ; in this case it is surely a 
sign of the white heat of the performance.  Galli-Curci, 
Homer, Gigli, de Luca, Pinza, and Bada are the 
From this you will gather some idea of the interactions which 
result from this combination of voices and temperaments. 
of the question. 


singers, 


In such a performance as this, balance is out 
It is a question, rather, of voice striving against the 
others, and making the most of the moment or two when the 
composer gives it the ascendancy. It goes without saying 
that Galli-Curci’s voice, through its idiomatic quality us well 
In the face of such a lavish 


each 


as its position, is never eclipsed. 
expenditure of tone, there is a touch of irony in the English 
translation of the title “* What 

The reverse of the record is devoted to 
Rigoletto, admirably sung by Galli-Curci, 
and de Luca. 

The Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra can be heard in a 
transcription of Bach's organ Toccata and Fugue in D minor. 
The transcription, I presume, has been made by Stokowski. 
It is both irreverent and ingenious. One takes the greatest 
delight in the ensemble of the strings and in the delicacy of 
but we are as far from the 


restrains me?” 
* Bella figlia ~ from 
Homer, Gigli, 


some of the wood-wind passages : 
spirit of Bach as Philadelphia is from Weimar. The per- 
formance is alternately exhilarating and terrifying. It is like 
listening to a mammoth instrument designed to drown the 
accumulated traffic noise of the whole world. By the way, I 
think the transcriber would find it difficult to defend the echo 
passage towards the end of the Toccata where he doubles the 
time. In any case, it would be interesting to hear his reasons. 

From Columbia [ have received three double-sided records 
containing that exquisite work * El amor brujo”’ (de Falla). 
It is conducted by Pedro Morales, the well-known Spanish 
poet and composer. He obtains a finely pointed performance 
which is also, incidentally, an enlightening one when compared 
with those we are accustomed to hear under English con- 
ductors. The details of rhythm and of colour are beautifully 
conveyed by the recording. 

Bastin MAINE, 


The Cinema 


“Warninc Siapows,”’ AT THE AVENUE PAvVILIon, 
Ir is comforting that, during this dead season, when cinema 
programmes are for the most part lamentably dull, there is 
at least one cinema where one can be sure of seeing an inter- 
At the Avenue Pavilion some of the best post-War 
for the next week, at any rate, 
Warning Shadows will be shown—a German film directed 
by Mr. Arthur Robison. I did not see it when it was first 
released, and if I had not known that it had been shown four 
years ago, I should have believed it to have been made within 


esting film. 
films are being revived. 


the last year. Lis production compares favourably with any 
of the latest 
In a picturesque lite eighteenth-century 


not beantiful, 1 thought, 


films released. 

etting, we see a 
but apparently irresistibly 

husband, her and her three gallant 

\ mesinerist is invited to entertain this party with 

After giving a charming performance with his 


womun 
L, of : » har ] car 
tasSCMarinNeg her over, 
cavaliers. 
his silhouettes. 
little Chinese figures and a eandle, he mesmerizes the pariy. 


For one hour these people dream their lives ure as they would 
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like to live them, and the dream is enacted on the screen. 
The husband, in a passion of jealousy, brutally murders his 
wife ; whereupon her lover and the cavaliers kill the husband 
in revenge. But it is a dream. ‘These puppets in the hands 
of the mesmerist come back to life perhaps a little wiser and a 
little happier. We watch from a window with the reconciled 
couple a delightful glimpse of early morning market life in 
the courtyard below. The mesmerist, rewarded by a hand- 
some ring, rides off puckishly on the back of a pig. 

The acting is very fine, from the husband maddened by 
jealousy to the footman with an eye to the silk stockings of 
the waiting-maid ; the theme, though simple, has a universal 
appeal; the production is subtle and entirely successful. 
The beauty of Warning Shadows is chiefly due to the fact 
that in the psychological treatment of the characters and in 
the design of the film all non-essentials are eliminated. Every 
light, shadow and shape is significant of the idea which is 
interpreted. This film is an excellent example of the right 
use of the cinema as a medium. It is the most beautiful film 
I have seen, and perhaps the most moving. 

During the next few weeks The Marriage of the Bear, a 
remarkable Russian film, and the Student of Prague, one of the 
best German films, will be shown at the Avenue Pavilion. 
Everybody interested in films should keep a careful eve on the 
programme of this little cinema in Shaftesbury Avenue. 

CELIA SIMpPson, 


Correspondence 


A Letrer rrom ICELAND. 
[To the Editor of the Srrecrator.] 
Sin,—-It is very hot! To-day is the 25th of July and we are 
about half-way through our summer. In this room, with win- 
dows open at each end, the mercury stands at eighty degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Salmon fishing has been unsatisfactory, the rivers are all 
low and the days and nights are all too bright—though by 
the way we get a hint of dusk at about 11 p.m. now. This 
summer has been as good as last, ideal for the tourist when 
not too hot, a little too good for even the most enthusiastic 
of tennis players, but fairly satisfactory to footballers, who 
commence their matches at eight or nine in the evening. 
It is only two days since the visiting team from Scotland 
(St. Andrew's and Glasgow) left us. These young Scots have 
endeared themselves to the hearts of the Icelanders (of both 
sexes, as I am credibly informed), even though they wen five 
and drew one out of the six matches played. 

Already we have had four tourist ships here, the White 
Star Liner * Calgaric ’ being the first to arrive (on June 28th), 
while the ‘Carinthia, ‘ Orirsco, and ‘ Mira’ have also 
come, bringing their quota of American and German visitors. 

The Icelandic actors are certainly very clever, and it has 
long been felt that the only existing theatre is hardly good 
enough. Some five years ago a specie! entertainment tax 
was levied with a view to raising fands for the erection of a 
more worthy home of the Drama. This tax, sometimes 
ten, sometimes twenty per cent. on the price of the ticket, 
at first yielded no more than 40,600 kr. (nearly £2,0€0) but 
now brings in between sixty and seventy thousand kr., or about 
£3,000 annually. As a consequence the title deeds of land for 
the new theatre were formally presented to Mr. Indridi 
Einarsson (4 is th, therefore Indrithi), who is not only chairman 
of the Trust for the erection of the theatre, but is also well 
known as a dramatic author, besides being a translator of 
Shakespeare’s plays. His most recently completed work 
was the translation of Julius Caesar. This, however, appears 
to have been done rather for amusement, since there is little 
hope of the play being produced here on account of the lack 
of feminine interest and the premature death in the play of 
the character who takes the title-réle. 

Politically the position looks very hopeful. We have a 
strong Government in power and many useful laws which 
had been allowed to fall into desuetude have been enforced 
with pleasant results to law-abiding citizens. This is really 
a Government put into oflice by the farming interest and, 
since the possivilities of agriculture are great, it is more than 
probable that prosperity will result. Another interesting 
point to note is that last session, for the first time in the 


~~ 


thousand-year history of the Althing, there was als: lute 
unanimity. The occasion was remarkable for other reas:ns, 
because in 1940 the question of Iceland’s connexion with 
Denmark is to come up for further consideration. The Prine 
Minister had been asked what his party would do at thet tine ; 
and the immediate answer vy as to the effect that they would 


strive for complete separation. This answer was reccived 
with approval, and the leaders of the other two prertices 
immediately asserted that they also would support that policy, 


At present Iceland, though an independent Sovercign tate, 
is attached to Denmark through the personality of the lying, 


and Icelandic foreign affairs are said to be managed by 
Denmark's official representatives. A few days ago I saw 
a letter addressed from a business heuse in London to a 
firm here :—Reykjavik, Iceland, Denmark! When will 
Britons learn the present greatness and the future possii: ‘ities 


of Iceland? The trade openings are valuable, but ! sh 
manufacturers neglect them.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Your CORRESPONDENT IN Ichicanp. 


Rey! javik, July 25th. 


Poetry 


Two Poems of an Airman 


LOOP. 
STRAIGHTFLYING, I 
Drop downward rushing— 
The earth comes up to mect me: 
Swifter, swifter ; 
Till fields grow large 
And speed is still... 
Liit! 
Paring Perspective— 
Field, Wood, and Stream, stretch out, 
Are gone 
Slow flowing clouds 
Pour over 
Timelessly .. . 
Sudden another Land! 
Field, Wood, and Stream: 
Above it I'm straightflying. 


FREEDOM. 
Hill-top— 
Stars, 
Shadow below, 
With a soft breeze 
In the trees 
And a cool brow ; 
I am alone. 
Space, 
Clouds, 
The sinking sun: 
Birds below, 
I am free— 
Alone. 

C. Gorpon Srewarr. 


Protean Love 


O ProTean Love, thou com’st in every shape, 
Thou seekest me, and there is no escape ! 
Thou art at once the clear sun in the skies, 
And the thick cloud that hides him from mine eycs 
Lest the full glory should destroy my sight. 
Thou art a breathless whisper in the night, 
Music of lutes, as eve’s blue shadows fall, 
A midnight hush—and morning's trumpet call ; 
A well’s deep coolness, and a ravenous flame, 
New every moment, changing, yet the same, 
A swan’s warm bosom, and his kisses cold, 
A cloud, a lightning flash, a shower of gold! 
And I, despite this constant heart in me, 
Semele, Leda, Io, Danaé, 
JAMES LAVER 








r. 
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The League of Nations 
New Weapons Against Drug Traffickers 


Since: the Spectator last dealt with the opium question, the 
problem, or rather the creation of machinery for dealing 
with it, has entered a new phase. Three years ago, in 1925, 
the whole question was hammered out at an International 
Conference at Geneva, in which a United States delegation» 
among others, took part. The solution reached was not 
sulliciently drastic for the Americans, who came with cut- 
and-dried proposals and would listen to no. compromise. 
America, consequently, did not sign the Convention which 
the Conference produced. But some twenty other States 
did, and the machinery created was to operate as soon as 
a specified number of ratifications, including those of seven 
members of the League Council, were received. Like all 
ratifications, they have been slow in coming in, but in the 
course of July the full tale was made up and the Central 
Board, which the Convention was designed to sect up, should 
be at work before the year 1928 is out. 


Tut INCENTIVES TO SMUGGLING. 

That body will have no easy task, for the drug smuggler 
holds nearly all the cards in his hands as against the 
Governments which endeavour to lay him by the heels. 
The high intrinsic value of the commodiiy in which he traflies 
makes the smuggling of quantities almost infinitesimally 
small in volume profitable. The Customs authorities have 
nothing but a stroke of luck, or occasionally well-founded 
suspicions, to help them. They cannot, for exampie, examine 
one in ten thousand of the perfectly innocent family trunks 
that pass through their hands to discover whether it has a 
false bottom or false sides lending harbourage to thousands 
of pounds’ worth of narcotics. 
every one of them and did, that would only divert the smugglers 
to one or another of tle hundreds of alternative expedients 
equally serviceable, 


Even if they could examine 


A Series OF Sarecuarps, 

Any method offering any hope of success must aim at 
applying checks and safeguards all the way from the poppy 
lield to the chemist’s shop (what applies to opium and its 
derivatives applies equally to the coca plant and its products, 
but it will be suflicient to discuss opium here). There must 
be restriction of actual production, as there is in India and, 
for a brief period, was in China. ‘There must be supervision 
over the export and transport of the raw material. There 
must be strict control (as there is in Great Britain and the 
United States and is not in some other countries where there 
should be) of that limited number of factories where the 
manufacture of narcotics is permitted. There must be 
equally strict control over chemists who sell the drugs and the 
doctors on whose prescriptions they can be obtained. And 
there must be strict observance of the valuable ‘ export 
and import certificate system,’ whereby no Government 
issues a licence for the export of narcotics until it has received 
a certificate from the Government of the country to which 
the consignment is to go, declaring that the drugs in question 
are needed for strictly legitimate purposes. 
low To SUPERVISE. 

At present practically all those safeguards do in fact exist 
on paper, but there is, so far, no effective machinery for 
supervising their operation. The Social Section of the League 
of Nations has general charge of the opium problem, so far 
as it is handled by the League, and it receives from different 
countries reports of the measures they have taken and statistics 
of seizures. But that section has its hands more than full 
with the duties already falling to it, and the framers of the 
1925 Convention acted with unquestionable wisdom in 
providing for the creation of a new and independent Central 
Board to watch with a new degree of organized vigilance 
over the world-movement of narcotic drugs, both licit and 
illicit. 

LEGITIMATE NEEDS. 

The Central Board will have large functions to perform 
and it is essential that it should be adequately equipped in 
personnel for the task in hand. Its business, very briefly, 


is to sec to it that there is sent into any country just so much 
drugs as that country legitimately needs and no more. The 
problem should not, on the face of it, be intractable, in spite 
of all the difliculties already mentioned. There are less 
than half-a-dozen countries in the world producing opium 
on a considerable scale, and there are not more than thirty 
factories manufacturing it into drugs. Given proper estimates 
of a particular country’s needs and reliable import and export 
figures for every country, it should be possible to establish 
at any rate a far more effective control than exists to-day. 
The system proposed is worth understanding. A particular 
country, A, will furnish the Board with an estimate of its 
annual needs. Unless that estimate is manifestly outrageous 
it will be accepted. Every quarter that country will supply 
figures of its actual imports. If these motnt up to something 
substantially in excess of the estimated need, there will 
obviously be something wrong and the Government concerned 
will be requested to investigate. There, is, moreover, a 
second check. Suppose it is discovered that the exports 
of countries B, C and D, and perhaps others, to country A 
amount in total to something in excess of A’s own estimated 
need, again there will be clear ground for investigation. 


A QUESTION OF PERSONNEL. 

But two conditions are essential for the effective working 
of the Central Board. In the first place, all countries con- 
cerned must send their import and export statistics regularly 
and those statistics must be such as can be relied on. In 
the second place—and this is absolutely vital—the Board 
itself must be staffed by men of experience, courage and 
complete independence of character, devoted as singlemindedly 
to the discharge of their task as an English judge is to dealing 
out justice. They must have no connexion whatever 
with the Gevernment of the country to which they may 
happen to belong, and they must be as ready to arraign their 
own country as any other. Such men can be found. The 
Permanent Mandates Commission of the League supplies 
an analogy. Members of that Commission are not appointed 
by Governments and do not represent Governments. It 
is, indeed, a condition of their appointment that they hold 
no oflicial position in their own countries. A man like Lord 
Lugard, the British member of the Commission, could be 
relied on to criticize British Mandate maladministration as 
severely as French or Belgian or Japanese. 


Wrere GOVERNMENTS Fatt. 

Unless the appuintments to the Opium Central Board 
are based on the same principle, and unless men of similar 
calibre are obtained, the Board will enter on its work with 
no hope of achieving success, for some Governments are far 
from blameless in this matter, and there are countries where 
the campaign against the illicit drug traffic is lamentably 
half-hearted. The British Government not long ago revoked 
the licence of a manufacturing firm whose connexion with 
the illicit traffic was established. The Dutch Government 
has recently taken similar action. Other Governments that 
might have done the same have not. Basle is still a notorious 
centre of the illicit traflice, though it should be said in justice 
to the Government of Switzerland that it is exercising 
increasing vigilance in this field. 


Tons or CONTRABAND. 

The drug traflic remains a blot on our civilization. The 
League of Nations has so far grappled with it with good intent 
and with perhaps as much success as the circumstances per- 
mitted. But at the last meeting of the League’s Opium 
Committee it was reported that according to the best estimates 
smuggled narcotics last year reached a total of something over 
five tons. That figure may be read in the light of the fact that 
the legitimate needs of the population of countries where 
modern medical methods prevail is put at seven grains per 
head of opium and ‘11 grains of cocaine. Now new weapons 
have been forged, and they must be wielded without fear 
or fayour by men who know how to use them. 

Your GENEVA CORRESPONDENT. 
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Country Life 


ArcapiA REVISITED. 

Revisiting a very rural district in England, familiar to me 
many years ago in its most intimate details, I found changes 
almost startling in their social aspect beneath a singularly 
constant surface. The church towers and spires, as beautiful 
as any in the world, stand as ever “ bosomed high in tufted 
trees.” The villages cluster round them as of old; and 
though in the fields is more grass and less corn, yet the alter- 
nation of crops of gold with cattle feeding on rough grasses 
has the same effect on the eye. The extreme richness of this 
harvest, especially marked on the land of heavy clay where 
Northampton and Huntingdon approach one another, help 
perhaps to conceal the rather thinner cultivation of the average 
farm. The people are little changed too. Here are old 
folk who look not so very different at eighty from their 
remembered appearance at fifty or sixty. They are what 
they were: hard-working, honest, sensible, natural, and 
kindly. 

* s * * 
Vanisuinc ReEcrors. 

Where, then, are the changes? First a great number of 
Rectories have clean vanished. One clergyman has the 
charge of several villages, coursing to and fro on a little car 
or a motorcycle. He is no longer the father of his village. 
In the Church of England, if in no other profession, there is 
no unemployment. Indeed, the parsons are too few by some 
four thousand or more. One of them in need of a holiday 
told me that he had been spending a small fortune in advertising 
for a locum tenens and had received no likely replies at all. 
In the old days neighbours did holiday work for one another. 
To-day there are no neighbours with the necessary leisure. 
One small parish in the neighbourhood is in the charge of a 
Rector—a very busy man—who lives eight miles away. 

% * * * 
Tne HAMLert. 

The reduction of parsons is due to several causes. First, 
as I have said, the actual number available is insufficient. 
Secondly, the villages, with scarcely an exception, have 
dwindled into hamlets. Thirdly, the letting or sale of the 
Rectories and Vicarages has added some few most necessary 
pounds to the value of the livings. The village served by 
the remote and busy Rector was said in old days to be worth 
minus £20 a year. Yet it was inhabited a generation or more 
ago by a man of light and learning, and a saint to boot. Men 
who are both savants and saints presumably exist to-day, 
but they are not in the class of people who retire to country 
villages to meditate, or write, or study natural history and 
archaeology. Their place is filled by casual residents who 
seldom stay more than a few years in the locality, and often 
care little for it or for its rural and social well-being. 

* % * * 


CuiLtpLEss Scnoots,. 

The dwindling of the villages is most clearly expressed in 
the schools. Let me give Huntstead, so nicknamed, as 
example. In the old days a famous old Puritan presided over 
sixty to seventy children. What a character he was! He 
read the Old Testament lessons in church with invincible 
gusto, but his voice was less sympathetic to the New. Dis- 
cipline was the zest of his life ; and to increase occasions for 
exercising it he was forced to invent particular crimes. One 
day he was heard overwhelming a small girl with condemnatory 
phrases for the sin, as he called it, of ** violeting on the Sab- 
bath.” She had rashly brought a bunch of freshly picked 
violets to Sunday School! In his place to-day is a woman 
teacher who presides over just eleven children, of whom two 
are boys. The school is almost as much too big for its quantum 
of scholars as the twelfth-century church for its Sunday 
congregation. In this particular hamlet the fall in numbers 
was dramatic. A few summers ago the number of children 
decreased by over two score in the interval of one single harvest- 
time holiday. 

* * * * 
DRAINS AND POPULATION. 

Yet. the population has not fallen here in anything approach- 

ing the proportion registered in some neighbouring villages. 


The biggest of them had over 800 forty years ago, and hag 
now only 200 odd, though at the moment some steps are 
being taken to restore some of the cottages that have fallen 
into ruin. A year or two ago this village was especially 
visited by a trade-union organizer, who had the gift of 
getting on well with most classes, even the farmers. He 
found, of course, that the principal cause of the loss of 
population was the substitution of grass—if the weedy wastes 
can be so described—for arable crops; but the farmers’ 
united opinion on the subject took the analysis a stage further, 
They said that they could double the number of labourers if 
their land was drained. It is certainly true of clay soils 
and low-lying ground that the most urgent need of rural 
England is a supply of mole-drainers and capital to use 


them. 
* * * * 


RENT AND CAPITAL, 

Who is to supply the need ? Not the landlord. The value 
of Huntstead—of about 2,000 acres with five or six good farm- 
houses and nearly two score cottages—has yet further fallen 
since I wrote of it two years ago. It is now a minus quantity, 
The place is a liability, not an asset, and is probably unsale- 
able. The amount of the rent steadily approaches the sum 
of the tithe. Yet here and there rents are still too high. I 
found one smallholder (his landlords are the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners) who is paying £2 an acre for land identical 
with neighbour farms paying from 10s. to L5s., including the 
house; and the smallholder pays additional rent for his 
cottage. This discrepancy is common. ‘There are worse 
instances in Berkshire and Wiltshire ; and when all is said 
on the theory that the bigger the holding the smaller the rent, 
the difference is unjust and excessive and is a perennial cause 
of bitter feeling in country places. The old estimate— made, 
I think, by Mr. C. S. Orwin—holds, that many farmers get 
either their land or their house for nothing. The rent is 
an economic rent for one or other, not for both. Few small- 
holders are so lucky. 

% * * * 

Yet, on the whole, the small men have withstood thie 
depression better than the big. <A really amazing example 
is emphasized in the current issue of the Ministry’s Journal, 
a very excellent monthly. It is the tale of a man who took 
a county council holding of thirty-four acres in all of poor 
down land at a rent of £68, afterwards reduced to £56. His 
total capital was £300. Four years later he accepted an 
offer to buy the holding at £1,025, paying down his total 
capital of £370 and leaving £655 on mortgage. In April of 
this year he had paid off the whole, out of profits off the 
holding. It is an amazing record for one man. He was 
aided by his wife and eldest boy, and kept one lodger at 
10s. a week. For the rest, he saved money off this scrap of 
bad land at the rate of some £250 a year! Was ever a 
better example of “the magic of property?” Does any 
ambition work more strongly than the desire to own land? 
Not even Candide could resist it. 

% x % * 
Our Encuisn Harvest. 

For the second time this year a tour of East Anglian 
harvest fields has been arranged by the Norfolk Farmers’ 
Union, in order to prove and preach the excellence of English 
barley. Does the Union know that it is doing exactly what 
a King of Egypt did at the beginning of historical time ? 
Hie made a journey as a propagandist for malting barley, 
and was blessed as the greatest benefactor of his country 
on the records. If anyone is inclined to believe that English 
farmers do not know their jobs, or that English acres cannot 
grow the highest quality of grain, let him drive from, say, 
Yarmouth to King’s Lynn, and, as Richard Jefferies advised, 
always get over a stile or go through a gate if it leads to 
a barley field. I have made tours of crops in many parts of 
the world—in America, Australia, and half-a-dozen European 
countries ; but none anywhere have ever seemed to me quite 
so good to look at scenically or technically as the harvest 
fields of East Anglia in a good year. And this \ear promises 
to be super-excellent. W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


NEW YORK’S HOUSING PROBLIM 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—-It is sometimes useful to consider how other countries 
are facing problems that are giving us cause for serious 
anxiety. The history of New York’s efforts to grapple with 
their housing problem is of special interest to England at 
this time, and Mr. Lawrence Veiller, the Secretary of the 
National Housing Association of the United Kingdom, has 
kindly given me some reliable data on this question. 

He states that nearly every method of relief associated 
with housing reform the world over has keen employed in 
New York. Since 1855 model tenements have teen built 
by companies with limited dividends. Since 1867 there 
have been numerous regulations to contro] multiple dwellings. 
The Octavia Hill system, by which old houses are properly 
managed and are gradually improved, has Leen extensively 
tried. 

The City has established a separate branch, known as 
the Tenement House Department, charged with the sole 
duty of looking after housing. Over £4,000,6G00 has been 
spent over a period of twenty-five years by this department 
which to-day has a staff of over five hundred. <A special legal 
tribunal, sitting one day a week, has been set up in order to 
hear housing cases which need specialized knowledge. New 
housing has been subsidized for a limited term of years through 
tax exemption of buildings. Hundreds of houses have been 
demolished under slum clearance schemes, and the sites used 
for recreation grounds. All the:s efforts have resulted in 
reduced death rates and tuberculosis rates. For example, 
the death rate in New York has been reduced from 19°90 
in the thousand in 1901 to 11°80 in the thousand in 1927 
An even more striking decrease is shown in the tuberculosis 
death rate, which in the same period has fallen from 2°64 
to “86. 

In spite of all these efforts one-third of the population in 
New York still live under unsatisfactory conditions, mainly 
in rooms that are not adequately ventilated and with little 
privacy, sharing the water supply with other families. 

Many instances are given by Mr. Veiller of buildings that 
are so high that they are cut off from light and air. One 
tall building in New York, at noon, casts a shadow one-sixth 
of a mile in extent. He also points out that in apartment 
houses fifteen or more storeys high the dangers of fire are 
very serious. In short, New York is becoming a sunless city 
inhabited by cliff dwellers, and many rooms never receive 
the direct rays of the sun at any hour of the day or at any 
season of the year. Mr. Veiller praises England for adopting 
as her standard for post-War housing a maximum of twelve 
families or about sixty to the acre, and asserts that in New 
York instances can be found of people living three and four 
thousand persons to the acre. 

On this particular point Mr. Veiller, who has had wide 
experience of housing conditions in Europe as well as in 
America, criticizes the latest proposals of the London County 
Council to build flats nine storeys high at Ossulston Street, 
in St. Pancras. He says,** We very much fear that America 
has much to answer for in this latest experiment of the 
London County Council. For the scheme to go up into the 
air and build flats nine storeys high was evolved by the 
chief architect of the L.C.C., Mr. G. Topham Forrest, shortly 
after his return from America, and his study of building 
conditions over there. . . . We predict that these nine-storey 
flats will not prove to be a success, and that no similar group 
of buildings, or anything like their type, will be built in 
future in London.” 

Mr. Veiller is very complimentary to Mr. Chamberlain's 
success in encouraging private enterprise, and wooing it 
back into the housing field. But he says that Americans 
expect that in the near future Mr. Chamberlain will provide 
a programme for dealing with England's slums, and he hopes 
that one of the methods adopted will be the reconditioning 
of existing houses, as it “is a method which has proved 
practicable in every country where it has been employed, 
and one that does not involve the impossible financial burden 


the Editor 


upon the people which the complete wiping out of acres of 
existing buildings and their replacement by new buildings 
does involve.’—I am, Sir, &c., 
B. S. TOwNROE. 
53 Netherhall Gardens, NW. 8. 


REGIONAL PLANNING 

[To the Editor of the Sprecratror.] 
Sir,—It is perhaps not sufficiently realized that regional 
planning is not a mere matter of taste, but that, like every 
other art, it must have a scientific basis in psychology. No 
other art is more intimately interwoven with the physical 
and mental welfare of a nation than that of preserving and 
beautifying the land in which it lives. 

In making a plan, the first necessity, of course, is to study 
natural features thoroughly and to reserve for the general 
benefit areas of exceptional importance, as is the usual 
practice, and then to decide on lines of communication. 
Many years ago it used to be said of the people of Boston, by 
way of reproach, that they made their roads on the old cow 
tracks ; it is no reproach; the cow, with its natural instinct, 
chooses the easiest route more surely than the average man ; 
and it is the business of the man not to despise the wisdom 
of the cow, but to amplify it by his power of providing for 
remote contingencies. 

The foundation, then, of the art of road designing is the 
simple principle of following the line of least resistance, 
and any attempt to substitute for this a purely geometrical 
scheme is psychologically unsound. 

A man judges of the world by the surroundings with 
which he is most familiar. If his daily work, for instance, 
should take him up the Thames from the Tower Bridge to 
Westminster, where, on the curve of the river carved out in 
the course of centuries by the erosion of stream and tide, 
building after building comes successively into view, each with 
its appointed olflice and its varied history, he must be a dull 
man indeed if his thoughts of life are altogether ignoble. 
But supposing his life is passed in a monotonous wilderness 
of mean streets, each house like its neighbour, and every 
strect like every other, what will be the instinctive bias of 
his mind but to regard excellence as an unfamiliar thing, 
and hostile 7—I am, Sir, &c., FRANCIS CAULFIELD. 


DR. VORONOFF’S VITAL INVERSION 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sir,—I have read with interest and surprise the letter of 
your correspondent, M. L. Johnson, on ‘* Dr. Voronoff's 
Vital Inversion.” Mr. Johnson begins :—* Darwin came to 
tell us that we have descended from monkeys.” If this were 
so that great scientist signally failed to fulfil his destiny. 
For he neither wrote nor suggested such an idea, which 
would have been comparable to saying that a horse is 
descended from a donkey. Your correspondent has cither 
not read Darwin's works or has failed to understand them. 

Based upon so false a premise the elsuing paragraph 
becomes irrelevant. Indeed, every paragraph of the letter 
invites criticism, though the next, with its prefatory “ no 
morally sane person can feel otherwise than——,” is surely 
an unkind assertion of the writer's belief that anyone whose 
opinion differs from his on the subject must be morally 
insane: an argument which is naturally unconvincing. 

The sentence: ‘In some countries in which monkeys are 
indigenous the natives never doubt that they are incarna- 
tions of lost souls,” stands by itself. It is to be hoped that 
disagreement with the native opinion will not be considered 
a further proof of moral insanity. But, if your correspondent 
does not agree with the native opinion, why mention it ? 
After allusions to Mephistopheles, attempts of the forces 
of evil against humanity, and black magic, the concluding 
paragraph states: * The Atlanteans are said to have precipi- 
tated the submergence of their continent by abandoning 
themselves to sensual luxury and then resorting to black 
magic to keep themselves alive. Thus, one form of exorbi- 


tare: in relation to nature begets another." Does your 
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correspondent wish to imply that so certain is his belief in this 
supposed conduct of the Atlanteans that sound argument 
may be based upon it? 

The whole letter is so characteristic of a certain style of 
argument that I sought for a key and thought to find it in 
the expression he uses: ‘* Such pitiful and painful expedients 
as vivisection experiments.” I remember listening to an 
address given by an anti-vivisectionist, and coming away 
with feelings of respect and honour for the sincerity and 
humanity of the speaker. But also with a feeling of sadness 
for the exhibition he had given of half-digested, half-under- 
stood scientific facts and theories intreduced—often with 
pitiful irrelevance—to support a case which, be it right or 
wrong, is surely worthy of a better exposition. 

So with your correspondent’s letter. Those who agree with 
his anti-Voronoff ideas will surely wish fora sounder exposition 
of them in so widely read and respected a periodical as the 
Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Anrutr M. Crosririp. 

Old Tolmers, Stone Gap, Broadstairs. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—The letter on Dr. Voronoff in this week's issue of the 
Spectator will be welcomed by all those who still believe that 
life is, above all things, a spiritual experience. May I add, 
as a postscript, the description given of Dr. Voronoff by that 
clever Italian journalist, Signor Ugo Ojetti, in his book 
recently translated by Mr. Henry Furst ?— 


“ Voronoff is a wizard, in fact he is Mephistopheles in person, 
only the forked chin-beard is missing to complete the resemblance. 
In truth he is well disguised behind his formulas, his studies, his 
learning, his diplomat’s garb and his ecclesiastical gestures. But 
even his professorial modesty, which does not dare to affirm 
anything without due proof, every minute sends out diabolical 
sparks. The horns of his swarthy he-goats which he causes to 
live beyond the limits imposed by Nature, the Faust-like pride 
which you see gleaming in the eyes of his rejuvenated patients, 
those hands, that forehead, that honeyed smile : how is it possible 
that by these attributes everybody does not recognizo him, all 
those great savants who are acclaiming hin ?” 

—I am, Sir, &c., 
BLaANcuE WINDER. 


Graythwaite Manor, Grange-over-Sands. 


READING AT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—In your issue of June 80th, Mr. Hamilton requested 
that the idea of public-school reform be taken up by somebody. 
My particular grievance against the public schools is the almost 
entire absence of the habit of reading. 

Except in isolated instances the masters give practically 
no encouragement to reading on the part of the boys; for 
certain they make no combined effort in this direction. I 
do not mean that reading which is a substitute for listening 
to the wireless or a gramophone, but intelligent reading. 
That is to say, that reading which is accompanied by an active 
and observant brain as opposed to the mechanical reading 
which is a mere mental sedative. 

The remedy lies with the masters ; they should encourage 
their pupils to read and endeavour to awaken an interest 
in books of all kinds. They must try to sweep away the 
ridicule which at the public schools attaches to the “ book- 
For three years I attended two of the lesser public 
schools. In each case the library was badly stocked and 
its use was not encouraged. In fact, at one of these estab- 
lishments the use of the library was positively discouraged. 
The books themselves were the most incongruous collection 
it is possible to imagine. They consisted, in the main, of 
volumes given to the school by owners who had no other 
use for them. I presume that at the wealthier schools the 
libraries are better stocked, but that only makes the absence 
of reading there a more heinous offence. 

I was particularly fortunate in one house-master. He loved 
books. At every opportunity he did his utmost to make 
us read; he lent us books and he discussed them with us. 
One lesson might well be learnt from him by other masters- 
Ife did not show a supreme contempt for the lighter writers 
of our time. He did not sneer when Ian Hay was mentioned 
and proceed to talk about Hardy. We realized that one 
must crawl before one can walk. 


worm.” 


ee 


I make no suggestions as to the particular authors which 
the masters should encourage their charges to read. As to 
this, it is impossiLle to dogmatize, but I do insist that in the 
main they should be medern authors. As a youngster, just 
at the close of my twenty-fourth year, I consider it 2 fallacy 
to believe that our modern authors cannot compare with 
their predecessors. This is not the place fur me to comment 
upon this fallacy, but I do think that harm is done by the 
persistent belittlement of our living writers, and in particular 
of our younger writers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. Donarp Crate, 


Cardiff. 
THE FEDERATION OF LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS SOCIETIES 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—-Your correspondent who signs himself ‘“ Tyraclus,” 


in his letter printed in your issue of August 11th, takes me 
to task for some statements concerning minorities Contained 
in my letter printed in your issue of July 28th, on the Hague 
meeting of the Federation of League of Nations Socicties, 
I think he has not quite seen the point which I wished to 
make, viz., that by devoting too much time and activity 
to minorities, the Federation is inevitably bound to attach 
less importance to and neglect other League work, whereas 
at the Geneva League minorities only (and rightly) represent 
a comparatively small part of the activities of that institution, 
Moreover, whatever may be the letter of the Covenant, the 
practice has been to limit the discussions on minorities’ 
problems to those minorities which are covered by the treaties, 
and not to allow a minority complaint to be presented by a 
State whose inhabitants are of the same race as the minority 
in question, as it is not admitted that such a State has any 
special right to undertake their protection. 

But the essential point is that any activity displayed 
on behalf of a minority should have only one object in view, 
viz., to be of real assistance to that minority and contribute 
to improve the feeling between it and the rest of the population 
of the State of which it forms part. Interference from outside 
produces an exactly contrary result, 7@.e., it embitters the 
relations between the majority and the minority, and makes 
the Government of the country less disposed to meet the 
desires of the latter than it would otherwise be. ‘The 
minorities themselves are, indeed, anything but grateful for 
this ollicious outside interference.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your CorresrONDENT AT Tue Hacer. 


BRITISH NOT UNPOPULAR IN WESTERN 
CANADA 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—-Several prominent people, among them the Bishop of 
London and Archbishop Lloyd of Saskatchewan, have recently 
been saying that Britons are unpopular in the overseas purts 
of the Empire. 

Certainly there are a few narrow-minded people everywhere, 
who express their dislike of those who come from another 
country, no matter where they come from, but so far as 
Britons in Canada are concerned, the reverend gentlemen are 
badly misinformed. 

The Canadian wheat pools, you will agree, fairly represent 
Canadian business. Well, what do we find in this, the largest 
business of its kind in the world, a business with a membership 
of over 60 per cent. of the farmers in Western Canada? More 
than half the directors, managers and staff of the three pools, 
and their central selling agency, are British. This does not 
look as though the British are unpopular with the farmers. 
And that will apply to business management throughout 
Canada. 

Looking higher up, we find men like Dunning, Stewart, 
Forke, and many more, Provincial Premiers, Ministers holding 
the important folios in the Dominion Government, and so on, 
most of whom came to Canada poor and unknown. All 
Britons. It is a strange brand of unpopularity that places 
these men in more than half the important positions in Canada. 

And human nature is the same all the world over. If 
instead of listening to a few disgruntled opinions, people would 
take the trouble to inform themselves from the proper and 
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easily accessible sources, there would be less silly talk, and 

jt would probably be found that the foregoing is true of the 

rest of the Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry R. Cooke, 
Howell Court, Broadway, Winnipeg, Man. 


PRESERVING RURAL ENGLAND 
|To the Editor of the Srrcrator.| 

Sir In an address before the British Architects’ Conference 
on the preservation of rural England, Mr. Guy Dawber 
lamented the fact that owners of wayside filling stations 
and petrol pumps had not seen fit to call in the architect 
to design suitable garages for them, and so to make these 
very necessary buildings pleasant, instead of unpleasant, to 
look upon. As the British Poster Adweriising Association, 
of which I have the honour to be President this year, has 
indusiry has not done, I 
may perhaps be allowed to supplement Mr. Dawber’s plea. 

Holding, as it has long held, that the poster, to be effective, 


done precisely what the motor 


must be in the right place and in appropriate surroundings, 
the Poster Association last vear asked Sir Reginald Blomfield 
to design for it a hoarding which, while meeting the needs 
of the advertiser, would itself be a thing of beauty. That 

it is steadily 
becoming the standard model for the whole country. What 
we have done other bodies also can do, and Mr. Dawber will 


hoarding is now available for all to inspect. 


have done useful work if he induces the motor industry to 
follow Our example and seck the aid of the architect.—I am, 
Sir, &e., JAMES OWEN. 


4 The Crescent, Mount Radford, Eweter. 


FLOWERS AND BRICKS 
|To the Editor of the Sevcraror.] 
Sin, Lady Seton in her excellent article suggests that 
where long stretches of dead wall exist, enclosing railway 
dépots, ete., creepers should be planted. The dilliculty is 
the obvious one of protecting them from damage. I dealt 
with such a wall very successfully some fourteen years ago. 
It is a wall at the foot of the approach to Dartford Railway 
Station, and abuts right on to a very busy street and is 
100 yards long by 30 feet high. I grew in pots several plants 
of Ampelopsis till they were 12 feet high, and then planted 
them inside the works wall and carried the top ends through 
a hole 9 feet above street level to the outside. These have 
all done splendidly except two, and their death after about 
nine years was due to someone carelessly cementing the 
floor inside right up to the stems, thus preventing access 
of air and water.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Everarp IesketTu. 
Beacheroft, Eltham, S.1.9. 


“EQUALITY OF INCOME” 
[To the Editor of the Srecraron.]| 

Sirn,--Mr. Shaw's intensely interesting and instructive book, 
The Intelligent Woman's Guide to Socialism and Capitalism, 
will undoubtedly have done much towards the virtual and 
conversational solution of many of the world’s treubles, and 
given the Intelligent Women who have read it enough to 
digest for some considerable period. That digestion having 
been completed, however, it will be equally interesting to hear 
the opinions of the same Intelligent Women, and to gather 
how many of them have been carried away by Mr. Shaw's 
essentially lucid and convincing style. 

To me it has left as a general impression the feeling that 
here and there Mr. Shaw has been * talking through his hat.” 
He speaks so repeatedly of redistribution and equality of 
income, as the surest and only road to perfect and harmonious 
Socialism, that the reader begins to wonder, at the twentieth 
repetition of the phrase, whether Mr. Shaw has indulged in a 
form of leg-pulling. It is surely impossible for G.B.S., whose 
knowledge of human psychology is acclaimed by so many, to 
have written a whole tome along such astoundingly romantie 
lines that even the most ardent upholder of Utopia dismisses 
much of it as unpractical. He deals so inclusively in human 
species, from the poorest woman in the street to the owner of 
Beveral cars and pearl! necklaces, that it seems impossible he 
should have been carried away by his theory in so far as to 
Overlook the fundamental element of mankind. Even if a 


complete equality of income was effected to-morrow, it would 
not produce an equality of brains, and it is owing, perhaps, 
less to lack of opportunity and wealth, than to the amazing 
variation in the distribution of mental possessions, that the 
failure of the Socialistie programme is largely due. Give a 
shilling to fifty different schoolboys, and by the next day the 
value of that shilling will have been tried in fifty different ways, 
some involving total loss, and some total gain. To maintain 
an equality, a prohibitive measure against spendthrifts, or a 
rule bringing all to the losing standard, would have to be 
enforced. Imagine a similar position for several millions of 
people. 

It is true that Mr. Shaw may have touched on this, but it is 
so early in the book that it is forgotten in the inundating 
evidence that he offers for the success of his idea of equaliza- 
tion. 
would be as much upset by the appearance of a genius with a 


The equalized cart of Socialism, were it ever attained, 


dominating personality as that of Capitalism is by the im- 
poverished conditions of many thousands of its dependents. 

Mankind does not complain of Inequality, but of Insuffi- 
ciency. Tlie successful baker dees not grudge his lordship his 
title and possession provided he is himself comfortably estab- 
But the poverty-stricken un- 
employed, with a wife and five children, can and does quite 
understandingly bear a grudge against the quantities of rich 
who own as many cars as the days of the week. If it were 
possible to abolish Insufliciency by a readjustment of the 
present order of things, the main cause of revolutionary 
outbreaks would be abolished. 

Equality is the misleading cry of an unlearned and struggling 


lished according to his lights. 


proletariat, whose leaders themselves realize its uselessness in 
any other way than as a spur to their weakest followers. If 
Sufficiency was adopted as the motto of Socialism, it would 
not only present a more negotiable problem, but be a truer 
name for the needs of the nation. I am, Sir, &c., 

A WocLip-BrE INTELLIGENT WOMAN, 


BUSHEY PARK SCHOOL 

[To the Editor of the Sexcraror.| 
Sin,—While reading of the kindly thought of Mnglish monarclis 
of long ago, for the education of poor boys, of which Mr. 
Wilkins’s book, Great English Schools, tells us, we micht, I 
think, remember one similar instance in very recent times. 

During the War, the King lent White Lodge, Bushey 
Park, and its grounds te the Canadian Red Cross, who erected 
admirable hospital buildings. After the War, the buildings 
were handed over to the King, who in turn offered them, 
together with the Lodge and the grounds, to the L.C.C. (as 
Education Authority for London) for the use of delicate 
London schoolboys, who can be accommodated to the number 
of three hundred. 

The offer was accepted, and boys are sent for periods of from 
four to six weeks, and under competent medical {men and 
teachers have the full benefits of the open-air school which 
the Spectator rightly advocates for normal children. 

One could wish that there were a suflicieney of such insti- 
tutions as the Bushey Park School to meet the needs of all 
school children requiring such treatment, especially at this 
time, when, in areas affected by industrial troubles, little 
I am, Sir, &e., 

Mary Bripces Apams, 


children are suffering so terribly. 
London, 


ALCOHOLIC POISONING IN) MAMMALS 

[To the Editor of the Sercratonr.| 
Sir, Mr. W. E. Lloyd in your last issue questions my 
statement that alcoholic poisoning is not inherited. In 
Yueatan, he says, the planters do not give the alcoholic 
residuum of the sisal plant to cattle, because * while apparently 
harmless to the animals consuming it, it Causes the calves to 
die early of dysentery, besides giving evidence of marked 
degencration.” 

His query is due to confusing two quite distinct issues. 
One would expect the calves to suffer if their mothers are 
aleoholized when pregnant, for it is equivalent to alecoholizing 
the calves themselves at the most susceptible time of life. 
But the poison is not inherited; to be that it must be 
capable of being handed on from either father or mother, 
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and through more than one generation. This damage to 
a quality of the stock has never been known—with the 
curious, temporary exception of Stockard’s guinea-pigs, 
which would take too long to explain.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Your Reviewer. 


THE PULFORD STREET SITE 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Lady Walston and members of the Committee of the 
Westminster Housing Association appealed last month to your 
readers to give £32,000 with which to buy two acres of land in 
Pulford Street. As one of your regular readers, and incidentally 
as the tenant of offices in Westminster, I ventured to ask for 
more information regarding this scheme. The matter has aroused 
a good deal of interest, and a number of people have been good 
cnough to communicate with me heartily approving of the 
questions asked. The local Westminster paper has, in its 
editorial columns, specially commended the Spectator’s 
inquiries. 

Lady Walston now declines to answer, but surely she is 
unwise to evade reasonable questions, if she wishes the appeal 
to be taken seriously by the public whom she asks to give 
money for the enterprise.—I am, Sir, &c., 

53 Netherhall Gardens, N.W. 3. B. S. Townrou. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
* Mice Fep on SuNuicHt.” 

Unusual interest attaches to the experiments now being 
conducted at the Lister Institute, where the effect of a diet 
of sun-vitalized foods upon rats is being carefully studied. 
Imported apples from Australia, I understand, are being 
used, and since the process of importation cannot possibly 
affect their vitamin value, they afford excellent material 
for study. As a radiologist now some years established in 
London, I have myself conducted similar experiments with 
mice. In fertility, in fighting value, and in genuine high spirits 
there was no comparison between the mice fed on sunlight- 
treated food and those fed on ordinary food. Left to their 
own devices, the males of the former class would have exter- 
minated their unsunned rivals in a few days.—F. Roberts, 
4 Great Cumberland Place, Marble Arch. 


Tur AMERICAN WoMAN. 

There was a letter in criticism of Miss Borden’s article 
on * The American Woman” in the August 4th number of your 
paper that has caused me distress. It was written with 
emotion. The writer considered that her country had been 
attacked, and came to its aid with all flags flying. This 
bragging letter hurt me, nor do I think that I can be alone 
among Americans in feeling so. It is because I care for 
my country that I cannot bear it to be spoken of in this 
way. Personally, I have found not seldom similarities 
between English and American women, especially between 
those of the same general class. The quict, home-loving 
woman in, say, professional circles lives much the same 
sort of life in both countries. She can cock and sew, she 
has the intelligence of her class, is usually a good talker, and 
is at her best when happily married. Do the shape of her 
feet or the tones of her voice matter so greatly ? They may, 
or they may not, be in the nature of a trial, but are their 
qualities of such importance as to evoke this never-ending 
conversation ?—Miss Mrapows. 

Britisn Rarway CuarGces. 

Mr. E. R. B. Roberts offers some very novel suggestions 
for improving railway business. Ie would find it very difficult, 
however, to prove his statement that British charges are 
approximately three times higher than abroad, if the effects 
of the shorter average haul were taken into account, and also 
the value of the extra services rendered here. The failure 
to abolish private ownership in railway wagons rests with 
Parliament, but before condemning the system as unduly 
increasing operating costs, he should read the evidence given, 
not by railway experts alone, before the Royal Commission 
on the Coal Industry which reported in 1925. He would 
find that a saving of a penny per ton from the abolition of 
private ownership, and 5 or 10 per cent. on the freight account 
if larger wagons were used, was all that could be looked for. 
This is a desirable economy, but it falls far short of the 50 to 


es 


75 per cent. mentioned by Mr. Roberts. Those who, like 
myself, can remember the conditions of railway service half 
a century ago, know that cheap transport was achieved at 
the expense of scanty wages, long hours of labour, and inade. 
quate safety appliances. Criticism, however, was far more 
virulent then than now.—OLp RaAILWAyYMAN. 


A Prayer ror ANIMALS, 

In the Litany of the Russian Church the following touching 
little paragraph is found: “ And for those also, O Lord, 
the humble beasts who with us bear the burden and heat 
of the day, and offer their guiltless lives for the well-being 
of their country, we supplicate Thy great tenderness of heart, 
for Thou, Lord, shalt save both man and beast, and great 
is Thy loving kindness, O Master, Saviour of the world.” 
The inclusion of this or something similar in the English 
Church service would surely appeal to all who have the 
interest of animals at heart, and would help to inculcate in 
the younger generation a knowledge of their responsibility 
to the dumb creation.—May I{fAsetwoop, Port Elizabeth, 
South Africa. 


Bank SHARES AND UNCALLED LIABILITY. 


I read with much interest ‘ Broker’s” letter on this 
subject in your issue of March 17th last, which was delivered 
to me a few days ago. There is a point of view different 
from that submitted by your contributor, and it is one which 
I discussed with one or two high authorities when in London 
in 1925, but have not previously made public. I now submit 
it for the attention of any of your readers who may be 
interested :— 

“Capital that is paid up is embarked in, and subject to the 
risks of, the business being carried on by the proprietors. While 
it exists, it is, of course, more or less tangible, but some of it may 
be lost. Uncalled subscribed capital is intangible, but is a valuable 
reserve protection for the depositors, to be made use of as circum. 
stances may require. My opinion is that the bank whose subscribed 
capital consists of both fully paid and partly paid shares is, other 
things being equal, in a better position, from the point of view of 
investors and depositors, and generally, than its competitor whose 
capital is entirely paid up.” 


—Banker, Melbourne, Australia. 


Tue EcrorpeaAN LAPWING IN CANADA. 

The Weekly Star of Montreal, in a recent issue, notes the 
appearance of the European lapwing, Vanellus cristatus, 
in hundreds if not thousands in the North-Western districts of 
Canada. Mr. P. A. Taverner, of the National Museum, states 
that the first specimen was recorded from Baflin Island in 
October, 1927, and one lone streggler is not of exceptional 
interest—but another correspondent reports their appearance 
in hundreds in December, and others were reported in numbers 
from other places. As might be expected, the birds were in 
very poor condition, and in consequence tame.—W. F. A, 
Iiupson, Luxton, Vi., B.C. 


Lighter Lyrics 
Porth Caeriad 


Portu CaErtaD, the haunt of gorse and distant ocean gleams— 
How shall I find Porth Caeriad, my little bay of dreams ? 
A trustful heart has sped me on 
To follow beckoning trails, 
I’ve wandered to and fro where 
The laughing lanes to nowhere 
Tiave lured my stsps and led me on 
By wandering ways of Wales. 


Oh, faithless lanes, unkindly lanes, that mock my questing 
fect ! 
I'll tread no more these twisted lanes of infinite deceit ! 
The cliffward track, though bramble-clad, 
A surer guide will be, 
And nevermore I'll go where 
The heartless lanes to nowhere 
Would turn away from Cacriad 
A pilgrim to the sea! 
JoOceLyn C, Lea. 
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Some Books 


Ix the Middle Ages, the attempt to draw spiritual meanings 
from the world of nature was continual; unfortunately the 
world of nature was very much neglected in the process. 
The beasts who occur in Bishop Theobald’s Physiologus, 
translated by Lt.-Col. Alan Wood Rendell (Bumpus, 10s. 6d.), 
are interesting creatures and _ excellently adapted to 
point morals. The lion, when he smells a hunter coming, 
hurries to rub out his footprints with his tail. The stag 
feeds upon snakes and, heated internally by their poison, 
must dash off to find cooling fountains to drink from. The 
snake itself, if it sees a man naked, flees at once; but if he 
js wearing clothes it attacks him and tries to kiil him. The 
most charming of these mediaeval poems is on the constancy 
of the turtle-dove. None of them has much literary merit, 
but they help us to see into the mediaeval spirit and culture. 
* * % * 

It is in the eighteenth century that the reputation of 
Shakespeare was finally consolidated. Dryden and Milton 
had previously set him upon a pinnacle in their view of 
him as one of the supreme writers of all ages, but the view 
was not really established until the following century. In 
Professor Nichol Smith’s Shakespeare in the Eighteenth Century 
(Oxford University Press, 5s.), we follow the growth of 
the modern outlook on Shakespeare in the criticism of Pope, 
Theobald, Johnson, Morgan, and other eighteenth-century 
critics ; in particular, it was during this period that detailed 
studies were first made of the characters in the plays. 

* * * * 

Suggestibility is a fact of our daily social intercourse. 
We live off one another's thoughts and react to one another's 
feelings. The man who sets himself to resist all the sugges- 
tions of his fellows is as much moved by them as anybody 
ele. In Dr. Bernard Hollander’s book, Methods and Uses 
of Hypnosis and Self-Hypnosis (Allen and Unwin, 6s.), he 
is dealing with a special aspect of this universal suggesti- 
bility. The technique of hypnosis has altered much from the 
days of mesmerism and animal magnetism. A doctor who 
uses hypnotism to cure his patients no longer sends them 
into a trance. The condition which Dr. Hollander himself 
advises is rather one of complete relaxation, in which the 
patient is freed from his preoccupations and his attention 
is concentrated on the physician’s words. It is still possible 
to argue that hypnosis is an artificial state, and other methods 
of therapeutics are to be preferred. Dr. Hollander, however, 
quotes many instances of success attending his methods and 
his book is an interesting survey of the medical, moral, and 
philosophical implications of hypnosis. 

* * * 


In his small book on The Beginnings of Man (Wodder and 
Stoughton, 2s. 6d.), Mr. E. O. James attempts to give 
at the same time a scientific account of the evolutionary 
theory of the ancestry of man and a reconciliation of the theory 
with Christian belief. The book is marked by a modest and 
alert spirit. ‘It is for the anthropologist,” he writes, * to 
investigate and supply the most reliable data available from 
the actual remains of carly man, and such of his work as has 
survived the wrecks of time. This, if duly verified, the 
philosopher and the theologian should make the basis of 
their further research, interpret it in terms of validity and 
reality, but, of course, without doing violence to the facts.” 

* 


We always know where we are with the “ Little Guides,” 
and motorist travellers will find in Mr. Gordon-Barrett’s 
Motoring in Italy (Methuen, illustrated, 7s. 6d.), which is the 
latest addition to the series, a most excellent travelling com- 
panion. Road conditions (which within late years have 
enormously improved), the right time to visit Italy’s various 
districts, hints on suitable itineraries, and quantities of good 
potted history— they are all here. The alphabetical list of 
towns at the end of the book, which indicates what to look 
for in each, is a useful feature. More limited in seope is Miss 
Clara Laughlin’s So Youre Going to Rome (Methuen, illus- 
trated, 10s. 6d.), which deals with much discursive enthu- 
siasm with the history-saturated Eternal City and with 
Naples and its neighbourhood. The author's previous book 
on Paris met with great success : her admirers may enjoy this 
one also, 


of the Week 


Mr. G. E. R. Gedye’s A Wayfarer in Austria (Methuen, 
7s. 6d.) claims to be the first travel-book on Austria 
published in the English language. It is more than a 
guide-book (though it is that too); it is an evangel of 
the charm of Austria: of Vienna, the City of Laughter—but 
a laughter shot at times with sadness for a glory that has 
departed ; of the haunting beauties of Graz, Salzburg, and 
Innsbruck ; of waterfalls, snow-peaks, and glaciers; of the 
country’s good and extraordinarily cheap food ; and, above 
all, of its sweet-mannered friendly people. This book is 
literature and its insight, knowledge,and sympathy help us 
to understand Austria. 

* * * a 

Mr. Gordon S. Maxwell's The Road to France (Mcthuen, 
illustrated, 7s. 6d.) is an account of the thrice-told tale of 
Watling Street and of its associations and near surroundings 
from London, through Canterbury, te Dover. The book is 
pleasant enough commonplace, punctuated at times by a 
dreadful literalness, which is, for instance, at pains to assure 
the reader that Byron, when he wrote in Don Juan of a 
** puncture * on the Dover Road, was not thinking of pneu- 
matic tyres. However, every reader will enjoy Mr. Donald 
Maxwell's black-and-white illustrations, which are, as usual, 
wholly charming. 

* * * * 

Anything about the great Doctor will lure us to a reading, 
especially when the book is as well printed and bound as 
Mr. Roscoe’s Aspects of Dr. Johnson (Cambridge University 
Press, 6s.). We found some old stories well retold, and some 
interesting and original observations ; yet the book is some- 
thing of a disappointment, it is difficult to say why. Let the 
reader experiment for himself: an evening of Johnsoniana 
is an evening well spent. 

* * * * 

Although Mr. A. S. Wade is heretical about the gold standard 
we have no hesitation in recommending The Plain Man and 
his Money (Nisbet, 2s. 6d.), which deals precisely and plainly 
with the subjects specified. The Financial Editor of the 
Daily News and Star conveys his good advice to us in an 
engaging style, and we have pleasure in recommending his 


book. 
ok x a ck 


Now that Mr. Jonathan Cape is publishing a Collected 
Edition of her works, it will be interesting to see whether 
the name of Mary Webb becomes as widely associated with 
her other stories as it has done with the novel which the 
Prime Minister has made famous. The first of the seven 
promised volumes, to be issued at five shillings each, lies before 
us, in its tasteful green binding. Gone to Earth, to which 
Mr. John Buchan contributes an introduction, first appeared 
in 1917. The scene is the Welsh Border, which inspired 
Mary Webb as Wessex inspired Hardy; while the 
period is about fifty years ago. The heroine is a_ wild, 
elemental girl, with gipsy blood in her veins. Passionately 
fond of all the lower creation, she is capable, too, of deep 
human affection, but is unable to adapt herself to conven- 
tional social standards. A yeoman squire and the local 
minister are attracted to her, and, the victim at once of the 
love and cruelty of man, she passes through fiery trials to 
the inevitable tragedy. Gone to Earth has no scenes quite 
so memorable as, for example, the funcral in Precious Bane. 
But, with its subtly drawn rustic portraits and its even 
subtler communication of natural magic, it belongs unmis- 
takably to the same genre. 


* co 5 * 
(Gencral Knowledge Questions will be found on page vi.) 
* ae oa ae 


The Competition 


Tur Editor offers a prize of three guincas for the best descrip- 
tion in verse of a popular English seaside resort at midday 
on August Bank Holiday. Entries should not be more than 
sixteen lines in length, but there are no other rules. The 
competition will close on Friday, August 24th. 
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The Unchanging Path 


Prayer and Intelligence. Being ‘‘ La Vie d’Oraison” of Jacques 
and Raissa Maritain. Translated by Algar Thorold. (Sheed 
and Ward. 2s. 6d.) 

Franciscan Mysticism. A Translation made by Dom Basil 
Whelan, O.S.B., from the French Edition of the Work, 
“Mystical Theology,” by Brother Boniface Maes. (Sheed 
and Ward. 2s. 6d.) 


Messrs. SHEED AND WaArD are rapidly enhancing their own 
reputation and our gratitude by the distinction and simplicity 
of format which mark their publications, and by the character 
of the works which they select. These two little books, both 
translations from the French, are models of all that spiritual 
literature should be alike in outward form and inward grace. 
They witness to the fact that devotional fervour and literary 
excellence do sometimes kiss one another; and that for 
certain minds the austere beauty which finds its classic 
expression in the liturgy remains the most appropriate of all 
garments in which to clothe Christian truth. 

Though Brother Boniface Maes wrote in that wonderful 
century to which the Abbé Bremond has devoted his Histoire 
Littéraire, whilst M. Maritain is one of the most distinguished 
of living philosophers, we may regard both these books as 
evidences of that continued interest in mystical religion 
which is so marked a feature of modern French Catholicism. 
This revival, which dates from the close of the last century, 
has followed two main directions. On one hand it produced 
a succession of devout women, who developed in varying 
degrees of richness the characters of the spiritual life, and 
have left us valuable accounts of their experiences. The 
best of these contributions to confessional literature—the 
Life of St. Thérése of Lisieux, the Journals of Lucic-Christine 
and Elizabeth Leseur—though some may dislike their emo- 
tional colour, take a high place in the records of religious 
experience. On the other hand a number of thinkers, men of 
letters, and men of action have declared themselves with 
impressive sobriety as adherents of the supernaturalist 
philosophy of the Roman Catholic Church; and have even 
tackled the task of accommodating it to the thought of the 
medern world. The martyred explorer Foucauld, the poet 
and diplomatist Claudel, the philosopher Maritain, are in- 
stances of this development occurring in personalities which 
command general respect. If the women mystics are felt to 
over-stress the affective aspect of Christian spirituality, these 
redress the balance by their intellectual power. The tiny book, 
dense with thought, in which Jacques Maritain has tried to 
disentangle “ the main directions which seem suitable to the 
spiritual life of persons living in the world and occupied 
with intellectual pursuits” is an effective answer to those 


who look upon orthodox religion as a form of superstitious 
emotion. ‘Though based on the philosophy of St. Thomas, 
it never loses touch with the modern mind and its special 
outlook and difficulties, and should be widely read and used 
outside its author's communion. It begins by a noble 
exposition of the essential part which must be played by 
genuine theological knowledge in the spiritual_life ; how it 
clears away illusions and trivialities, “simplifies the gaze 
of the soul, and turns it from the human self to God alone.” 
There follows a long section on the true way of contemplation 
—that is, the life transfigured by attention to Reality—clear 
in its twofold insistence that the path thereto is by a self. 
abandonment without reserve, and that the object of such 
contemplation is not some peculiar kind of apprehension but 
the ‘perfection of Charity’ which consists in “a pure 
desire of God alone.” 

** Whatever be the vocation of each of us, we are all concerned 
with that word of St. John of the Cross: *‘ When the evening of thia 
life comes, you will be judged on love.’ "’ 

M. Maritain is a Thomist both in doctrine and outlook; 
and quotations from the Summa occur on nearly every page 
of Prayer and Intelligence. ‘The editor of Brother Bonilace 
Maes’s little treatise is a son of Francis, very much concerned 
to restore to the modern world some of the forgotten treasures 
of his spiritual family. He gives a very winning account of 
the origin of his own devotion to this book, now so little known 
though once widely popular. During his novitiate, he fell into 
that state of weary boredom well known in the religious life, 
Everything he tried to read seemed * charged with chioro- 
form.” Dismally rummaging in the library, he chanced to 
open the uninviting little work of Brother Boniface ; and 
suddenly lit upon a paragraph that lifted the fog-bank of 
accidia from his soul. He had found “less a book than a 
friend,’ and with it an initiation into the rich but largely 
unknown world of the later Franciscan mystics, with their 
freshness and tenderness, their unspoilt note of “ authentio 
and practical love.” The book became his companion ; in 
it he seemed to hear “ the accents of St. Francis instructing 
Brother Leo ” in the secrets of the spiritual life; and as an 
act of filial gratitude he has now restored it to the devotional 
library of the modern world. The spirituality of Boniface 
Maes is largely based on that of St. Bonaventura. He has 
also been much influenced by Henri de Herps and Alphonsus 
of Madrid. His text is here excellently edited, with valuable 
notes. We shall look forward eagerly to further additions 
to the series to which it belongs. 

EVELYN UNDERUILL, 


Towatds Social Reform 


Health Services and the Public. By Stella Churchill. (Noel 
Douglas. 7s. 6d.) 
The Housing of the Poor. By T. Spoake. (Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association. Is.) 
Wutte Dr. Churchill's book is an important contribution to 
sociological literature and Mr. Speake’s only the fourth 
edition of a pamphlet dealing with one aspect of slum clearance, 
it is convenient to review both works together, for there is 
this connexion between them: sickness costs us something 
like £150,000,000 a year and need not cost one-third of that 
sum if the suggestions of these social workers were carried into 
effect. 

One hundred million pounds a year is a large sum. Over 
fifteen years it would suflice to transform England entirely, 
so that not a slum should remain or be possible, so that every 
child should have a good chance to develop its latent powers 
and every adult reasonable security against misfortune ; 
so that, moreover, an increasingly virile and gifted race 
should flourish in a country that Nature and man would 
have combined to make beautiful. Instead, we see a deteriora- 
tion in the physique of our people, a vast muddle over their 
hospitals, unrelieved congestion in our urban areas, a growing 
desecration of the countryside. These things can and must 
be averted. We must face the evil and inquire into its full 


extent, however unpleasant that may be. Dr. Churchill 
gives us facts to ponder over. Of advice she is sparing. We 
seem to see her exercising a rigorous control over her pen, 
for she knows, as Lincoln did, that there can be no real and 
permanent advance in social betterment until the momentum 
of public opinion is behind it. 

* That bugbear of reformers, human nature,” she writes 
with a pleasant wit, must always be considered in relation 
to the organization of our health services. We are a haphazard 
nation, notably so in our treatment of the sick. Between 
our Poor Law infirmaries, isolation hospitals, sanatoria for 
tuberculosis, asylums, lying-in homes and special institutions 
there is but little co-operation or division of work and responsi- 
bility. The needs of a community in any given area have 
never been estimated before all these establishments were 
set up. Thirty to 40 per cent. of Poor Law beds are empty, 
for instance, while other hospitals are overcrowded. No 
attempt has been made to see that the number of beds in 
voluntary hospitals bears any relation to the needs of the 
population in the area concerned :— 

“The growth of health services has not been developed on any 
preconceived plan, but the present policy of the Ministry of Health 


appears to be one of extension and co-ordination. The public has 
a right to know what services it obtains from rates and taxes, and 
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ghat through private expenditure and charitable endeavour. Tho 
comparative costs of voluntary hospitals, Poor Law infirmaries, 
sanatoria, mental asylums and other institutions are nowhere 
available for public inspection, but popular sympathy is constantly 
being called upon to supplement deficiencies in existing State 
services. The public is entitled to know the source of all funds as 
well as the manner in which they are expended, to be informed as 
to what services are not provided and any reasons for their omission. 
Order must eventually come from the present somewhat chaotic 
condition of health services.” 

The means by which funds are raised to care for the sick 
call for serious consideration. Should any hospital be sup- 
ported by charity ? If it is performing a great public service, 
surely the State should be responsible for it, especially as only 
the State can secure that co-ordination between various 
jnstitutions which makes for economy and easy working. 
Again, are ballots and lotteries and the solicitation of flag- 
sellers suitable methods by which to finance an important 
department of modern life? What, again, are we to think 
of the daily spate of appeals which we all receive from charitable 
institutions ? Enormous sums are spent in circularization. 
Wastage and overlapping must amount to vast figures. In 
Canada and America many cities have adopted a * Hospital 
Week,” whereby there is an amalgamation of all charitable 
organizations to issue a united appeal once a year. The 
affluent and benevolent citizens consider the claims of the 
various societies and institutions in their city; they then get 
out their cheque-books or pocket-books and give what they 
can, earmarking any particular sum for a particular charity 
if they so desire. The system is logical—too logical perhaps 
for England—and it has the further advantage of bringing 
home to everybody that public health in the modern world 
is so closely related to the general prosperity and wellbeing 
of the community that it should no longer be left to individuals 
to care for us if we are ill. 

The State has a duty towards the sick, and a right, moreover 
(the conclusion is inescapable), to see that its citizens do not 
get ill unnecessarily by neglect of the simple laws of 
hygiene. 

In a chapter on “ Charity,’ Dr. Churchill gives some 
remarkable figures of the wastage in collecting subscriptions 
referred to above. In one ballot, in which £87,460 was 
realized by the sale of tickets, the promotcrs took £7,770, 
expenses were £56,500 and the Institute concerned only 
received £23,190—a little more than a quarter of the total 
subscribed. It is amazing, again, and rather terrible, to 
think that the nursing of the sick poor depends almost entirely 
on charity. Although for this purpose “it is not always 
wise to rely on the proceeds of entertainments, concerts, fétes, 
jumble sales, bazaars, etc., as a regular source of income, 
these are extremely useful in rousing public interest.” Comment 
is needless. If Miss Mayo were to write another book called 
Mother England, she would be able to make us all who love 
our country wince with shame. 

Beyond the family, which is and must remain the bedrock 
of society, there is no single State authority responsible for 
childhood. A girl of twelve or a boy of fourteen may give 
their bodies in marriage ; other property can only be disposed 
of at twenty-one. The adolescent, if for some reason he or she 
is deprived of the father’s influence or the mother’s care, 
grows up as best he may just at a period when supervision 
would be of most avail in saving a useful life to the State. 
At this age, again, young people are liable to that * ex- 
ploitation by suggestion’? which harms also many of their 
elders, although not to the same extent. We refer especially 
to the extensive and often clever advertisements of alcohol 
and sedatives which assail the public eye on every hoarding 
and in every newspaper. While control of such advertise- 
ments by any democratic Government would be difficult if 
not impossible (for even a people less stubborn than the 
English would rebel if their dietetic vagaries were supervised 
by the State), it might be possible for the advertisers them- 
selves to exercise more supervision over their announcements, 
as they do in the United States. 

We cannot conclude our: notice of Dr. Churchill's book, 
which should be in every social worker's reference library, 
without mention of her advocacy in a cause we have much at 
heart, namely smoke abatement. Domestic fires are respons- 
ible for about 25 per cent. of our fogs, and therefore of the 
tickets, anaemia, and general depression caused by the opacity 
of our urban skies. Two hundred and eighty-eight tons of 


soot a year fall on every square mile of London; from our 
oflice at the Spectator we can see the mephitic fumes arising 
alike from Government offices, from fashionable hotels, and 
from the homes of the poor, these latter alone having some 
warrant for the use of coal at the present price of gas. The 
loss in money to London, due to our self-fouled air, has been 
estimated at £8,400,000 per annum; a sum which with a 
little organization and good will on all sides we could save 
permanently within a few years. 

In the smail space remaining, we can do little more than 
commend Mr. Speake’s paniphlet, as the Bishop of Lichfield 
does in his preface. Voluntary effort has done much and will 
do more to supplement the work of municipal authorities in 
clearing the slums, and in sustaining those sometimes vacil- 
lating officials who hold the balance between raising the rates 
or keeping the poor in pigsties. The work of twenty-nine 
Housing Societies and Asscciations is described and there are 
some useful paragraphs on the Octavia Hill system of manage- 
ment. Any group of persons intending to start a Liousing 
Society, to do their share, however small, in ending the misery 
of slumdom, would be well advised to get in touch with 
Mr. Speake. Soon we hope the Ministry of Health will come 
forward with a national scheme for reconditioning and 
clearance, meanwhile volunteers like Mr. Speake are invaluable. 


The United States Constitution 


The Constitution of the United States, in some of its Funda- 
mental Aspects. By Gaspar G. Bacon, LL.B., Memnber of 
the Massachusetts Senate. (Harvard University Press. 9s.) 

Lorp Macacray said that the American Constitution was 

all sail and no anchor, but nowadays the tendency is to think 

that the Constitution is anchored too fast. It suffers from 
the disadvantages of an instrument which, just because it is 
written, is regarded as almost too sacred to be touched. With 
all its nobility, and its undoubted success in gathering up 

and epitomizing the democratic thought of its time, it is a 

stercotyped thing. The British Constitution is simply a body 

of tradition and custom, and precisely because it has never 
been committed to writing it has expanded readily and 
naturally to meet each new emergency in the evolution of 

Democracy. The American Constitution fixed and enshrined 

the British coneeption of democracy prevalent at the end 

of the eighteenth century. It provides a perfect example of 
representative government. But the British democracy 
which fixed and enshrined nothing went on step by step 
till the executive was made directly answerable to Parliament. 

Representative government had grown into responsible 

government. 

Mr. Bacon’s addresses are a very graceful exposition of the 
American Constitution. He firmly believes that it provides 
enduringly all that a democracy needs, and he invites his 
contemporaries to see to it that there shall be no interference 
with the checks and balances devised by the wisdom of their 
ancestors. It seems ill to detract from what has been written 
with such deep sincerity and in such distinguished language, 
but we should have been more content with the conclusions 
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if Mr. Bacon had shown exactly where democracies have gone 
astray which have developed further than the American 
democracy. Democracy is still on its trial, and it may be that 
the American democracy is rooted in firmer principles than 
our own, but no real comparison is offered. Indeed, in more 
than one place Mr. Bacon seems to ignore the British evolution, 
and to imply that both democracies are still trying to do 
exactly the same thing. For instance, he says (pp. 165, 166) ; 

‘The representative principle is the great contribution of the 
English speaking people to the Science of Government. . . . This 
great English institution has now been accepted by the self-governing 
nations of the world. Any proposal to depart from our system of 
representative government should be approached, therefore, with 
the knowledge that it has been advocated before and was familiar 
to the framers.” 

But responsible government in the modern British sense was 
certainly not familiar to the framers. 

It is a commonplace that the American Constitution is not 
a legislative code. It is a set of principles of government, 
with which every new Federal law and every new State law 
must conform. Mr. Bacon classifies the fundamentals of the 
Constitution under four headings :—The limitations upon the 
powers of the nation and of the States; the division of 
powers between the three branches of government; the 
doctrine of judicial review ; and the principle of representa- 
tive government. Lord Bryce in his great work on the 
American Constitution said that the Republic was the least 
democratic of democracies, but Mr. Bacon, oddly enough, 
writes in one place, though not everywhere, as though the 
American democracy had dared where others had held back. 
He says that the sovereign American people * for their own 
protection” reserved for themselves an “area of liberty,” 
whereas in the nations of Europe (until the recent adoptien 
of the new constitutions in Germany, Poland, and elsewhere 
on the Continent) * the sovereignty was entirely in the hands 
of the Government.” This is surely a misreading of our 
British practice. We have no veto left but that in the hands 
of the people: the King has yielded his veto, the Lords 
theirs ; the Government is the nominee of the electors. 

In the United States, on the other hand, the President has 
enormous power with his right of personal veto, and the 
Senate is virtually absolute in the direction of foreign policy. 
Mr. Bacon argues that the American Constitution was designed 
to bring the best type of men into the highest political posi- 
tions, but can it be fairly said that this has been the result ? 
The finest type of Americans to-day are in business. Mr. 
Bacon deplores their absence from politics—though we cught 
to say here that the Senate is adorned to some extent by both 
brains and character—but does he not sce any relation 
between this well-known defect and the Constitution? We 
cannot help thinking that if the members of the Executive 
were required to meet criticism upon the floor of Congress— 
as would be inevitabie under responsible government—the 
challenge to ali the political ambitien and gallantry of the 
nation would produce very beneficial results. 

Mr. Bacon shares with many eminent Americans the belief 
that any evolution in the organic character of the Constitution 
would mean turning the representative Republic into a 
Socizlistic democracy. That certainly might be the conse- 
quence, but with equal certainty it need not be. In our own 
country we have yet to decide that issue. If the American 
people ultimately demand responsible government, can they 
be refused? When the demand is made it will hardly be 
enough to say— though there may be some other answer-— 
that Madison, Hamilton,and ethers at the end of the eighteenth 
century definitely forswore a pure democracy. 


Witchcraft and Hysteria 


Malleus Maleficarum. 
the Rev. Montague Summers. 


Translated, with an Introduction, by 
(John Roedker. 35s.) 

The Hammer of Witches had the blessing of Pope Innocent 
VIIL., and the written approval of the University of Cologne. 
The King of the Romans did everything in his power to 
forward the work of the two inquisitors who wrote it. Ger- 
many at the time was riddled with witcheraft ; the common 
people were in continual terror ; and little was being done to 
mect the situation. There were priests and scholars alive at 
the end of the fifteenth century who were very lax in their 


views on witchcraft. They denied the possibility of gaining 
supernatural powers by pacts with the devil, and were inclined 
to dismiss the whole trouble as mere superstition. 

But these two inquisitors, Henry Kriimer and James 
Sprenger, had experience of witchcraft at first-hand. They 
had heard testimony, weighed evidence, and listened to the 
confessions of women who admitted the worst abominations, 
Moreover, they had seen even priests possessed by demons 
through enchantment, blaspheming the sacraments and 
gnashing their teeth at holy relics. They had been threatened 
by witchcraft themselves, but they felt that the grace of God 
attended their holy office of judgment and they were inimune, 
They had assisted at exorcisms and seen devils driven out, 
No man in his senses, they thought, could refuse to admit the 
damage worked by witchcraft. 


“It is a most certain and Catholic opinion that there aro 
sorcerers and witches who, by the help of the devil, on account 
of a pact which they have entered into with him, are able, since 


God allows it, to produce real and actual evils and harm, which 
does not render it unlikely that they can also bring about visionary 
and fantastical illusions by some extraordinary and peculiar niwans.” 

The problem they were faced with was urgent. The unfor- 
tunate women who confessed to having made a pact with the 
powers of evil had set themselves against the whole com- 
munity in which they lived. They were freed from scruples to 
a terrifying degree. The stories of new-born children stolen 
and killed were not without foundation. There were instances 
of murder by witches, and even of cannibalism. The Christian 
faith of the Middle Ages seemed to be breaking down. 
of all good order and decency were declaring themselves. 
* And so in this twilight and evening of the world,” write our 
authors, “when sin is flourishing on every side and in every 
place, when charity is growing cold, the evil of witches and 
their iniquities superabound.” 


Enemies 


Much that we should now describe as hysterical disorders 
was in those days attributed to witchcraft ; and it is true 
that it was hard to explain them on any other theory. There 
was no co-ordinated science of psychology. Such afflictions 
were bound to seem involuntary. as if they were caused by 
external compulsions. And when malevolent women them- 
selves accepted the view that they had the power of inflicting 
such injuries, it was hard to discount their witness. A witch 
cast a spell on a man and he responded by growing ill, by 
becoming paralytic, even by dying. Was it unreasonable to 
connect the two events, and believe that one followed causally 
from the other ? 

By far the commonest cases of bewitchment were what we 
should now call psychic impotence. Even more than 
health and property this affliction was feared ; for it struck 
home at one of the deepest aspects of self-evaluation. It was 
bound to be a graver torment in those days than in our own ; 
for family i: cling, desire to keep up an ancestral name, and 
the ambition: to gain credit and social esteem by having 
children, wee then higher factors in the life of the ordinary 
citizen. It has only been since the discovery of modern 
psychological methods that we can claim to understand such 
cases on a scientific basis. The whole story of the persecution 
of witches is now revolting to our consciences, but we can 
find an excuse for men who felt that there was no other means 
of preserving social life from disruption. 


loss of 


Of course, there were shocking and disastrous errors in their 
judgments. The whole of this treatise is founded on the 
belief that witches possessed powers which could not be 
counteracted by rational means. Once it was admitted that 
they were finally and irretrievably in alliance with the 
adversary of the human race, there was no hope of meeting 
this menace except by exterminating them. The spring of 
contemporary terror was fear of the irrational. Witches 
were thought to have gained abilities to work evil against 
which no ordinary man could stand. 

This is the position that the two inquisitors took up. They 
recorded marvellous stories which we should immediately 
dismiss as absurd. They accept, for example, the tale of 
a woman who brought destruction upon a German village 
by slowly eating her shroud as she lay dead in the grave. A 
man of their knowledge who fell upon three reputable matrons 
and beat them brutally under the belief that they were 
cats who had come to torment him, was freed from responsi- 
bility for his delusion and the women were suspected of 
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witchcraft, even though no other evidence could be found 
against them. They repeat many such old super- 
stitions as the still surviving belief that the wounds of a 
corpse will flow with blood if the murderer approaches it. 

Within this theory of supernatural powers, however, they 
were careful in discriminating how much of witchcraft springs 
from * delusion and glamour.” They refused to accept the 
testimony of witches themselves on the long nightly journeys 
they took, “ riding abroad through the air with Diana or 
Herodias.” They deny that men can in fact be turned into 
beasts, even if their fellows share the same delusion about 
them. In a similar way they dismiss the belief in were- 
wolves and to illustrate their point retell an anecdote of 
William of Paris : 


also 


“A certain man thought that he was turned into a wolf, and 
at certain times went hiding among the caves. For there he went 
at a certain time, and though he remained there all the time 
stationary, he believed he was a wolf that went about devouring 
children; and though the devil, having possessed a wolf, was 
really doing this, he erroneously thought he was prowling about 
in his sleep. And he was for so long thus out of his senses that 
he was at last found lying in the wood raving. The devil delights 
in such things, and caused the illusion of Pagans who believed 
that men and old women were changed into beasts.’’ 


Much keen observation is shown in the description of 
motives which induced women to take to witchcraft. The 
reason behind all reasons was a feeling of powerlessness in all 
reputable courses. Women turned to the help of witches 
when they felt they could not otherwise gain their ends. 
They became witches themselves under the hope that by 
these ineans they could gain more power than their fellows 


possessed. The first cause that the inquisitors give is 
“weariness,” continual disappointment with regard to 


bedily health, or money. The second cause is 
“carnal desire”; the third, disappointment in 
love. When a woman felt herself supplanted by another in 
the regard of her lover, it was fatally easy for her to plot 
revenge and call to herself the powers of evil to fulfil her end. 
The Hammer of Witches has not previously been translated 
into English. It is, 
and authoritative works upon the Renaissance view of witch- 
craft. It is beautifully argued, abounding in delicate logical 
distinctions inherited from the Scholastics. Even now it is 
extraordinarily interesting for the psychologist. The trans- 
lation by the Rev. Montague Suinmers is in delightful English, 
preserving a good deal of the idiom of the age. 
ALAN PORTER, 
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however, one of the most interesting 


Art and Craft 


Artin Schools. By Jd. Littlejohns, R.B.A. With an Introduction 
by R. R. Tomlinson, R.B.A. (University of Lomlon Press. 
lis. 6d.) 

An Outline History of Painting. 


By 8. C. Kaines Smith. 
(The Medici Society. 6s.) 1 


A History of Wood-Engraving. By Douglas Percy Bliss. With 
a Preface by Campbell Dodgson. (J. M. Dent. 42s.) 
The Woodcut. Number Jf. (Published by The  Fleuron. 


12s. 6d. 

Michael Dahl and the Contemporary Swedish School of 
Painting in England. By Wilhelm Nisser. (Published in 
England at the Bodley Head. £5.) 

Degas. An Intimate Portrait by Ambroise Vollard. 
by R. T. Weaver. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 

The Modern Decorative Arts of Sweden. By Erik Wettergren. 


Translated 


(Country Life, Ltd. 21s.) 
Old English Porcelain. A Handbook for Collectors. By W. B. 
Honey. Foreword by Bernard Rackham. (G. Bell. 21s.) 


SuRELY the new generation should at least have truer eyes 
and a better appreciation of the visible arts than their pre- 
decessors, since even the Board of Education not only blesses 
the infantile instinct to draw, but blandly encourages the 
infantile desire to draw as a child pleases. Mr. Littlejohns’s 
lively and extremely intelligent book on Art in Schools 
draws a humorous parallel between past methods and present. 
His book will be found most stimulating by all teachers of 
drawing, for it not only abounds in valuable suggestions, 
but grounds itself on real psychological knowledge. He 
gives due credit to Professor Cizek of Vienna for marvellous 
results. The illustrations of his own book, taken from the 
work of London elementary school children, are delightful. 
The memory drawings are sometimes astonishing ; and the 
possibilities of the lino-cut are remarkably emphasized. 
Anybody who is anxious to form a clear notion of the 


various schools of painting, and who can spare little time 
for research, should obtain Mr. Kaines Smith's Outline 
History of Painting. It is a miracle of condensation at a 
very low price. He not only gives the necessary information 
concerning the painters, but supplies a surprisingly unhurried 
account of the conditions of their times. Perhaps; Mr. 
Kaines Smith is at his best on the Flemish and Dutch schools. 
It is a pity that the Medici Socicty has provided such an 
unsatisfactory version of the Mona Lisa as a frontispiece. 

The History of Wood-Engraving, by Mr. Douglas Percy 
Bliss, is a book so delectable in its matter and so radiant in 
its spirit that one would fain linger over it with many detailed 
praises. Mr. Bliss is gay and intolerant, as a master of his 
dramatic decisive art should be. There can be nothing 
muzzy about a knife and a graver. His chapter on Technique, 
labelled ** Which must be read,” it would be difficult to 
refrain from reading. As he chronicles historic wood en- 
gravings and the great old books that hold most of them, 
you catch glimpses of mighty shades. Aldus Manutius lying 
in state with his noble volumes about him; the Emperor 
Maximilian, fumbling out a passage in his Triumph for 
Albrecht Diirer’s benefit, are only two of many. Mr. Bliss 
is quite as brilliant and impartial with his contemporaries. 
His book is superbly illustrated, and some of the modern 
engravings have certainly not lost the incisive attack of 
the old. Every page of this history exacts attention. 

Mr. Bliss is also found speaking with enthusiasm of the 
wood-engraver’s tools in the second number of The Woodcut. 
Other articles of high quality accompany his, particularly 
one on the startling work of Franz Masereel. Fifteen con- 
temporary amazingly expressive, 
penetrating beauty, are reassuring as to the vitality of modern 
art. 

Vitality is the last word that occurs in connexion with 
Michael Dahl, though the society portraits by him and his 
Wilhelm 
Nisser has arranged a vast and industrious though incoherent 
book round this Swedish group of painters that flourished 
in the period after the death of Lely. Dahl lived elegantly 


woodcuts, all some of 


friends retain some importance as social documents. 











BAEDEKER 


What should we all do without 
our little red Baedekers? These 
are always being revised and 


kept up-to-date—the 8th edition 
(1927) of Great BRITAIN cost 
£9,000 to revise! A new edition 
of SwITZERLAND will be ready on 
Sept. 4. Write for full list of 
Guides — English, French, or 


German—from :— 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN Ltd. 
LONDON, 40 MUSEUM STREET. 
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in Leicester Fields, and, though overshadowed by Kneller, 
had Prince George and Queen Anne among his sitters. Mr. 
Nisser claims for him that he maintained the “ late Baroque 
conception of man,” till Hogarth gave it a rude push. There 
is considerable patient study of the aesthetic ideals that went 
to make this conception ; but the reader has to be patient 
also. Dahl painted Lady Fenwick, the Duchess of Marl- 
borough with a deal of ash-fair hair, Queen Anne, incredibly 
slim, and other ladies with heavy-lidded eyes, sulky mouths, 
and rather puffy faces, aswim in very magniloquent draperies. 
He had a special line in angry Admirals, fortified by thick 
pillars, obviously explaining some action in the background 
under heavy skies. He also did Addison, Prior, Gay. But 
he could not draw. 

We spring to one of the greatest draughtsmen in the 
history of Art. M. Vollard’s Degas reveals that strange 
genius in a series of sharp glimpses and capricious speeches 
that convey an acute impression of his wilful generosities, 
his prejudices, his swift appreciations, his sensitive shyness 
that sometimes masked itself in cruelty, his disdain for 
honours, his passion for perfection. These unconventional 
notes on his humanity only emphasize how entirely he lived 
in his art. Reproductions of Degas’ vibrating pictures enrich 
this volatile little book. 

Dahl's Sweden recurs in Mr. Wettergren’s account of her 
Modern Decorative Arts. It is a result of the Paris Exhibition 
of 1925. We get a very pleasing impression of kindly, 
innocent crafts, in which the peasant quality has subdued 
French and German influences, bringing reindeer and 
formalized trees into the altar-cloths, and scattering small 
flowers over the well-woven tissues. The textile arts, the 
scrupulous bookmaking, and the vivid Grail and Orrafors 
glass have a singular charm and purity. 

Mr. Honey’s Old English Porcelain is an authoritative 
and important work. Since it claims to summarize all 
preceding scientific descriptions and to advance new sug- 
gestions on Chelsea, Bow, and Liverpool porcelain, with 
its tables and dates and elucidations of cross-influence 
problems, it is indispensable to all collectors. Indeed, it 
will not only help but make collectors. To dip in these 
pages and look at the graceful images of the illustrations is 
to fall under the spell of this fragile yet durable minor art, 
so tenderly and intimately related to life. Lovely and 
versatile Chelsea, with its charming “ toys” and exquisite 
wanton figurines, all Faench wit and English fragrance ; 
Bow, with its clear colours and soft flowers, eclectic Crown 
Derby in all its phases, Lowestoft’s borrowed fame and 
thin rose-scattered cups, Worcester, measured and sweet 
and candid, rare Nantgarw and all the rest—Mr. Honey will 
describe them faithfully to you. And if you have no money 
to permit you to become a collector, he says you will appre- 
ciate them more in muscums if you realize their qualities 
precisely, 


Fiction 
Old-Fashioned and New 


The Lively Peggy. By Stanley J. Weyman. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 
Berrington. By Sir kdward Parry. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Nor — Waters. By Alec Waugh. (Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d. 
The Phantom Passenger. By Mansfield Scott. (Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d.) 
SranLteEY WeryMan’s swan song fills us with wonderment that 
its author could for so many years before his recent death 
have remained comparatively silent. It may be that he was 
wise in vowing, two decades ago, to write no more fiction. 
But The Lively Peggy proves that he was, at any rate, equally 
wise in not holding too strictly to his oath. If the springs of 
romance had indeed run dry, there was certainly, towards the 
end of his life, a very full resurgence. Spontaneity glows upon 
every page of his last novel, which is worthy to rank with his 
best work. It is old-fashioned, of course. It belongs, almost, 
to the world of Westward Ho! But who, save the fools who 
can worship no gods but those of the passing moment, would 
wish Stanley Weyman to have marched with the times ? 
There are two lively Peggies. One is a ship, and the other a 
girl. The ship is a privateer —fitted out, it is to be feared, 
more fer gain than for simple patriotism—belonging to the 


ee 


little Devonshire port of Beremouth. The period is that of 
the Napoleonic Wars. Excitement is not lacking; but it jg 
in the development of the characters ashore, whose fortunes 
are all variously involved with those of the vessel, that the 
main interest of the story lies. The dominating personality 
is that of Dr. Portnal, the proud, worldly Rector, with his two 
daughters—-the imperious, heartless Augusta, and the impul. 
sive, affectionate Peggy. The Rector intends Peggy to marry 
Sir Albery Wyke, whom the scheming Augusta wants for 
herself. Peggy, on the other hand, has fallen in love with the 
young, one-armed Charles Bligh, whose true worth she alone 
insists on seeing after he has been dismissed from the Service 
for being drunk while on duty. Bligh finds a temporary and 
minor berth with Isaac Budgen, the builder and ostensible 
proprictor of * The Lively Peggy.’ But actually the ship jg 
mortgaged to the Rector, who threatens unpleasant things 
unless Budgen dispenses with Bligh. Everything, however, 
comes right in the end. Bligh, supported through thick and 
thin by Peggy, makes good ; the Rector is converted by his 
troubles into the best type of benevolent pastor; while 
Augusta, though sadly discomfited when Sir Albery Wyke 
bestows his favours upon one of her own friends, is able, 
because she has no heart, to make a comfortable marriage 
with a wealthy nonentity. It is a simple enough tale, but 
one full of cleansing breeziness and mellow beauty. 

Sir Edward Parry is not the master-craftsman that Stanley 
Weyman was. But his book has the same type of old-world 
charm. Nic Berrington, his hero, was, as many readers will 
know, an actual character. The most familiar episodes of 
his life belong to the early history of Georgia—to the Governor. 
ship of Captain Oglethorpe and the visits of John and Charles 
Wesley. But Sir Edward, who describes in his preface a 
remarkable series of coincidences which have served to «rouse 
his interest in Berrington, allows his imagination to play 
around * Nic’s”’ early life in England, when, orphaned and 
sent to live with a sea-captain in Sussex, he came under 
the influence of the notorious criminal, Jonathan Wild, and 
himself, while keeping his character essentially clean, became 
an adventurer and a “runner.” There is something a little 
mechanical in the author’s contrivance of Nic’s story so as to 
exhibit various aspects of cighteenth-century town and 
country life. But Sir Edward is obviously steeped in know: 
ledge of the period, to which he gives pleasant vitality. 

It is a far ery from such gentle, leisurely chronicles to the 
insistent modernity of Mr. Alec Waugh. It is true that Mr. 
Waugh has succeeded in writing a novel without cocktails. 
But a knowing air of worldliness and post-War disillusionment 
are again the char-cteristic features of his work. Life at the 
best seems to Mr. Waugh to be a sorry business. But one 
thing at least kindles his enthusiasm—namely, the compara- 
tive easiness of modern divorce. His book, written retro. 
spectively in the form of a narrative told to himself, after 
a lapse of years, by the main actor in the drama, describes the 
separation of lovers who, under the milder divorce régime of 
to-day, might have married. It is a slight story, padded 
with skilful essay writing, and finally melting away into a 
vague, rhetorical mysticism. But it contains at least two 
admirably drawn portraits, and in his own way Mr. Waugh 
is seldom less than capable. Ilis work, indeed, suggests a 
very eflicient and highly polished machine that needs, for its 
adequate use, to be fed with better material. Cannot Mr. 
Waugh find that better material ? 

The Phantom Passenger describes the cruise upon which the 
pleasure yacht ‘ Alonca’ sets out from New York. Among 
the passengers is a young violinist who was recently seen 
wearing pearls known to belong to a celebrated New York 
hostess. The story, told in the first person by an amateur 
detective who joins the boat at the last moment, has many 
clever, if sometimes over-claborated, surprises. It is also 
made readable by its breezy atmosphere and its deft sketches 
of the various types of society abroad. Giteert Tuomas, 





Answers to Sudan Questions 


1, Mohammedanism.--—2. Bread baked from dura flour, ground 
from dura, a grain grown in the country.——3. Dates. 4, 
Sakkiyeh.——5. Gyassa. 6. A village headman.——7. ‘The 
Egyptian Army.——8. Omdurman; Mr. Winston Churchill.— 
9. The Makwar Dam.——-10. Sirdar of the Egyptian Army and 
Governor-General of the Sudan.—ll. Darfur. 12. General 
Gordon.——13. Slatin Pasha, 
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Mr. BLETTSWORTHY ON © 
RAMPOLE ISLAND 


H. G. WELLS = 


with a front cover specially designed by == 


SIR WIELLIAM ORPEN, R.A. =) 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net = 
Undoubtedly the most delightful of all his novels, Mr. Blettsworthy marks the return of 9) 
the author to storytelling pure and simple. It is a fantasy, a love-story, a “thriller,” a ee! 
tale of the sea and shipwreck among cannibals, and a brilliant picture of England before, =4) 
during, and after the war. Throughout it is extraordinarily rich in the deft pen-pictures, : 
the characterisation and the imaginative ability in which Mr. Wells is unrivalled. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW 7/6 NOVELS 


BERNARD | Second Large Impression Now Selling 
BEAU IDEAL 


| SHAW's By P. C. WREN 

: GREAT | ‘Another “Beau Geste.”’—Daily Mail. 
DOOK | Now Ready THE 

“THE INTELLIGENT WOMAN'S | LIVELY PEGGY 


GUIDE TO SOCIALISM 
AND CAPITALISM ” 








the last novel by 


STANLEY WEYMAN 
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by 
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Your Private 
Income 


DOUBLED 





If your investments yield an average 5 per cent. 
only, and your age is 62, you can double your 
private income and ensure its safety as long as 
life shall last. 


you. Think of the additional pleasures, comforts, 


Think what this would mean to 


luxuries you would be able to afford; the gifts 
you could make; the freedom from all financial 


anxiety, and—as a result—your longer life. 


Write to-day to the Sun Life of Canada—the 


annuity Company with Government- 


exceeding £82,000,000—for 


particulars of their plans. 


great 
supervised assets 
Give your exact age, 
so that correct figures may be supplied. 

The Sun Life of Canada specialises in Annuities 
and offers advantages not obtainable elsewhere. 
There 


example for a male), Joint Annuities, Educa- 


are Immediate Annuities (as above 


tional and Deferred Annuities, and Annuities 
with guaranteed return of capital. In cases of 


impaired health still better terms are given. 


J. F. Junkin (General Manager), Sun Life 
Assurance Co. of Canada, 13, Sun of Canada 
House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 2 
(near Temple Station). 


AN 


We necd 1,000,000 contributions of 


FIVE SHILLINGS 


to wide and maintain the wholee 


LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 


Please send your 5 - to-day and be 
‘“‘ONE IN A MILLION.” 


ed solely by voluntary contributions, without any 
subsidy from the State. 


OVER 61,000 LIVES SAVED. 








5/- 5/- 


The lnastitutior r 1; 


Will you give now, and remember the Life-boats in your Will? 
THE FARE OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A, 
onorary Treasurer Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C, 2. 
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THAT SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS 
Made by Lambert and Butler, Established 1836, Branch cf The 
Imperial Tobacco Co (of Great Britain and Ireland), Lid. W.A38 
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The new bonuses declared by the “ Old Equit- 
able” are so large that if they are con- 
tinued in the future at the same rate— 
as seems probable—an assurance of 
£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age 
60 or previous death, and costing £28 a 
year, will produce £1,921 at the end of 
the term, or £941 more than the 
premiums paid, 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No shareholders No commission 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid-up Capitat £4,000,000 
Reserve Fund oes ase ees see un ess = £3,850,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ...  £4,000,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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Motors 
The Modern Motor Car. 


[ wAvE previously laid emphasis on the fact that the motor car 
js fast becoming an object of interest to all users. It is 
remarkable how the ranks of the owner-driver are swelling 
month by month, and this is not only so in the case of those 
whose incomes are not large and entail the use of the smaller 
and less expensive types of car, but in that of persons who run 
larger and more costly machines. IEven the man who keeps 
several cars and seldom if ever drives himself now often takes 
an interest in the running and upkeep of his motors. Women, 
too, are heginning to play a large part in motor ownership and 
motor driving in this country, and this development will 
increase rapidly in the near future. It is for the above reasons 
that in these fortnightly motoring articles I am including 
oecasionally a brief and simple explanation of some of the 
special features of the modern motor car which are to be 
found in the majority of makes, and whichare therefore of corre- 
spondingly wide concern. In the two previous articles the 
question of the number of cylinders was referred to, and 
cankease ventilation, autovae petrol feed, thermostatic 
control of the water temperature, three and four speeds, and 
grvo assistance for the braking were mentioned. Here it is 
proposed to touch upon balloon tyres, centralized automatic 
or semi-automatic chassis lubrication, and automatic or half- 
automatic spark control. 
* * “ ” 


The balloon tyres originally employed have undergone con- 
siderable modification. The original pressures were on the low 
side, and the walls were insufliciently strong. These faults 
were overcome, with the consequence that the reinforced 
medium-pressure tyre has been practically universally adopted 
for cars of all nationalities and sizes, and to-day excellent all- 
round results are obtained both as regards reliability and 
durabilitv. It is now no longer a matter of choice as to 
whether the new car owner should settle on high-pressure or 
low-pressure tyres, but I am often asked what are the advan- 
tages of this newest form of cover, and also what are its draw- 
backs. It may be of interest, therefore, if I briefly set these 
out. The low-pressure tyre has increased air volume com- 
pared with the high-pressure kind, and so can be run at a lower 
pressure. The cover is thinner and far more pliable, and with 
reduced pressure affords the desired flexibility. This results 
ina much higher degree of comfort to those who travel in the 
car, While depreciation rate and repair cost of both the chassis 
mechanism and the coachwork are reduced. The tyres are 
much more easily able to recover from shock. For instance, 
a wheel meeting a stone which is outstanding, if fitted with a 
low or medium pressure cover, does not tend to rise, and con- 
sequently to lift the frame through the spring so high as in the 
case of a high-pressure tyre, because the flexible cover allows 
the stone to depress the tyre while the hard cover will tend to 
go over it with the resultant upward kick. This means that 
the depth and length of vibration will be reduced with the 
increased flexibility. The better the road-holding qualities of 
a vehicle the greater the tractive effort and the less the fuel 
consumption for a given distance. Meanwhile, tractive effort 
dearly affects the efficiency of braking or deceleration force 
at the disposal of a driver, more or less irrespectively of the 
efectiveness of his braking system. Again, it is evident that 
the less the front wheels of a car bounce, and the more they 
told to the contour of the road, the greater the steering 


control. 
* x * % 


Another advantage is that with the additional area of 
contact between the tyre and the road obtained with the 
low-pressure or balloon tyre, tendency towards sideslip and to 
skid is reduced. I have already referred to the reduction of 
shock afforded to the chassis and bodywork and the lower 
cost of maintenance thereby, and it should not be overlooked 
that the more pliable tyre assists in greater proportion 
wsprung parts of the chassis compared with those which are 
sprung. Clearly we have not arrived at_ perfection 
in the motor car or in any one part of it, and tyres 
are no exception to the rule. The low-pressure tyre, 
by reason of its increased flexibility and area of contact, 
somewhat reduces a vehicle’s speed in comparison with the hard 
tyre. This means the use of slightly more fuel for a given 
distance, while again an occasional extra change of gear may 
be called for. Such drawbacks, however, are more than offset 
by the advantages. Nevertheless there is one point to which 
attention must be called, as it affects the life and therefore 
the cost of upkeep of the tyres very materially. The balloon 
tyre, to give the best results, must be kept at a constant 
pressure, and this means that it calls for appreciably more 
Periodical inspection than did the high-pressure tyre. It 
should be remembered that a small drop in pressure in the low- 
Pressure cover is far more serious than in the high-pressure 


and Motoring 


I1J—Some Special Features 


type. If, therefore, an owner wishes to get the most out of 
his cars he would be wise to test or have his chauffeur test the 
pressures once if not twice a week, when any necessary 
correction can be made. In my experience tyre manufacturers 
usually advocate pressures which are on the hard side. These 
will give the maximum tyre mileage but at the sacrifice of 
chassis and body depreciation and the comfort of the pas- 
sengers. It will do no harm, therefore, if the pressures are not 
quite up to makers’ recommendations, and it is often advisable 
to keep the front tyres at a slightly lower figure than the back 
ones. The main points are that the respective pressures should 
be kept constant and that the pairs of wheels should be pre- 
served at the same pressure. Such points as not scraping the 
walls of the cover against a kerb or running over such an 
obstruction in order to save the trouble of a reverse, and 
picking out small stones and grit in the tread before they have 
a chance of working in deeply, apply equally in the matter of 
tyre economy to the balloon or low-pressure cover as they 
did to the older pattern of tyre. 
* “ * * 


Chassis lubrication is, next te the care of the tyres. one of 
the dullest occupations for the owner-driver and for that 
matter for the chauffeur. Because of this and its tiresome- 
ness in many cases it is often neglected. No machinery will 
run with prolonged reliability nor with satisfactorily econo- 
mical results without adequate lubrication, and by adequate I 
mean little and often rather than much infrequently. Little 
and often is the golden rule which ensures sweet running and 
durability. The grease-cup has been discarded, and not before 
it was time. The nipple for use with a grease or oil gun is a 
distinct improvement, but when all is said and done it is a 
compromise, because, apart from the question of the operation 
being dirty, the system entails too much labour. The writer 
has for several years urged the adoption of automatic or half- 
automatic chassis lubrication, in which all parts throughout 
the chassis requiring oil can be fed automatically according to 
mileage or by the driver depressing by hand or foot a piston 
in a cylinder. The matter of cost has clearly been a dilfliculty 
from a manufacturer's point of view, because such a system is 
not as easy to devise, to work satisfactorily, as it may 
seem at first sight. For example. different types of bearing 
want different amounts of lubrication, while it is obviously 
essential that parts near the source of supply should not be 
overfed while those more distant are starved. A beginning, 
however, has been made, and I believe that this time-saving 
system of chassis lubrication will be almost as rapid in its 
adoption as was the low-pressure tyre. Already several makes, 
of different nationalities, such, for example, as the British 
Armstrong-Siddeley and the American Packard, are sold with 
half-automatie chassis lubrication as a standard fitting. It 
is a progressive move and one which will save the owner-driver 
much needless and tiresome work, and by making the 
chauffeur’s duties lighter will conduce to a smaller expenditure 
on upkeep by the owner. 

* x % 


As motoring becomes more gencral as a movement so docs 
the amount of skill in driving decrease in proportion to the 
number of vehicles, and for this reason designers aim at 
simpler construction and control. One result of this is the 
provision on a considerable number of makes of car of recent 
date of a control which governs automaticaliy or automatically 
within limits the advance and retard of the spark. This saves 
possible abuse resulting in needless petrol consumption or 
depreciation of the engine bearings, which will occur if the 
ordinary spark regulation is disregarded as a rule by the 
driver. If the lever is left up or in advance position there will 
be times when the load is heavy on the engine and the charge 
in the cylinders is being fired too early. This involves back 
stress, which causes wear in the bearings and produces 
* knocking.” On the other hand, if the engine is run with 
this part too much retarded full power will not be obtained, 
petrol consumption for a given distance will be unduly heavy, 
and the engine will run at an undesirably high temperature. 
Automatic control of the time at which the charge is fired, 
according to the load and speed of the engine, is therefore an 
advantage, because it saves the driver some trouble, and the 
owner, where the car is not skilfully driven, expense. The 
device usually consists of some form of centrifugal governor 
which moves the make-and-break. Where the arrangement is 
termed semi-automatic it generally means that extreme 
retardation and extreme advance can be done by hand by 
means of the lever provided as a rule on the top of the steering 
wheel, while the intermediate range is worked automatically, 
One or two other features will be subsequently dealt with. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
That Blessed Word—— 


Atreapy there are signs in the United States of all 
financial matters being submerged in a stream of political 
oratory relative to the impending Presidential election 
which takes place in the autumn, and already it is 
becoming diflicult to judge the possible trend of financial 
developments in that country owing to the extent to 
which, for the moment, they are affected by political 
considerations and political influences. Our own General 
Election lies a little farther ahead, but we shall do well 
to remember that it will not be long before the electors 
of this country are once again confronted with the task 
of appointing a new Government. 
FINANCE AND Po.ittics. 

I hope, however, that there are no readers of this 
column who, having read thus far, will imagine that | 
am about to enter into the realm of party politics or of 
politics in any shape or form. These columns are con- 
cerned merely with financial and economic questions and 
I have merely prefaced the few observations which follow 
with this reference to the next General Election because 
I think that there can be little doubt that finance will 
loom large in all the issues placed before the electorate. 
Indeed, with the figures of unemployment steadily 
mounting, it could scarcely be otherwise, and we shall 
doubtless be treated by all the various political parties 
with their own particular theories as to the cause of the 
prolonged industrial depression and as to the remedies 
which should be applied. 

Party ProGRAMMEs. 

Judging from the spoken and written observations 
of the Prime Minister, it would seem that we are, perhaps, 
to be spared from a Tariff Reform or Protection election, 
though it is pretty clear that Safeguarding is to be 
stretched to its utmost limits, which, together with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s plan revealed in the last 
Budget for rebates of local rates to distressed industries, 
will occupy a prominent place in the platform of the 
Conservative Party. Just what will be the programmes 
of the Liberal and Labour leaders has still to be disclosed, 
but it may be taken for granted that both parties will 
tell us of the means they propose to adopt to bring about 
better state of things in the depressed industries. 


a 


Evapine Issues. 

Judging from past experience, however, I am afraid 
ihere is one matter to which the two parties at present 
in opposition will pay but lip service and concerning 
which the party now in power may choose to observe a 


somewhat discreet silence. I sometimes wonder—and 
the same feeling, I am sure, must have often been 


experienced by my readers—when listening to clever 
flights of sophistry on the part of a politician or of a 
barrister, whether the cloquence of the speakers would 
not suffer a rather severe check if they could read the 
thoughts of their listeners and perceive how thoroughly 
their audience was aware of the manner in which the 
speaker deliberately evaded those points which, in the 
opinion of the man in the street, constitute the crux of 
the whole matter. In particular, I have been impressed, 
when reading the speeches of successive Chancellors of 
the Exchequer, and not least those of Mr. Winston 
Churchill, with the adroitness with which they clude 
the one point which is uppermost in the minds of the 
taxpayers. 
Tur Missinc Wor. 

Only quite recently, when addressing the bankers at 
the annual banquet at the Mansion House, and when it 
was necessary to refer to the industrial depression, the 
same care was taken to avoid this particular point, 
almost every other conceivable explanation of and cure 
for our troubles being dealt with. The point I have in 
my mind was expressed so admirably and wittily in a 
recent leading article in the Morning Post that I cannot 
forbear from quoting it. 

ads 


are reminded,” says the writer, “by Mr. Churchiil’s 


category, of the foolish yet pleasing story of the Highland ministe 
who was preaching a long and weighty sermon on the miracle of 


Jonah and the Whale. * What,’ he asked his hearers, * was thg 
fish that swallowed Jonah ? Was it a salmon? No, my friendg, 
a salmon was far too small a fish to swallow Jonah.’ And so hg 


went on patiently and resourcefully through a long list of fishes. 
the herring, the cod, the plaice, the mackerel, with similarly nega. 
tive results, until an old lady of the congregation, unable to bea 
the suspense any longer, shouted, ‘ Aiblins, minister, it was 
whale!’ To which interruption the preacher retorted, * \\ heesht, 
woman, would you take the word of God out of my mouth!’ 
Suuilarly, at the end of Mr. Churchill's list of insufficient remedies, 
we are inclined to interject another—economy. The Chancellor 
never mentioned it, and yet it seers to us that our bloated national 
expenditure is really, all things considered, the whi that 
swallowed Jonah.” 
Evits oF EXTRAVAGANCE. 

The Blessed Word indicated in the title of this article 
is, of course, Economy. It is a word which is beloved 
at election times by those secking oflice and dreaded, I 
fancy, by these who have been in power for a prolonged 
period. For the former group it is easy to pay much lip 
service and to discover how sadly the virtue has been 
neglected by those who are now seeking re-clection. To 
be quite fair, however, it should, perhaps, be said with 
regard to the Labour Party that the tendency to pay this 
lip service is less pronounced, if only for the reason that 
such lavish promises have to be given to the electorate 
as to make any undertaking with regard to curtailment 
of gross expenditure out of the question. Instead, the 
suggestion is usually made that this enhanced expenditure 
will come from quarters which can do no harm to the 
mass of the community, utterly unmindful, of course, of 
the fact that if the expenditure proposed is extravagant 
and of an unproductive character, all classes of the 
community must suffer in consequence. 

Vervicr or Hisrory. 

I would like to suggest to readers of the Spectator that 
it might be a profitable exercise to look over the records of 
our national Budgets for the last twenty-four years — say, 
to the period when our annual expenditure was about 
£140,000,000, and to trace the growth in our annual 
outlays since that time, noting particularly the expansion 
in unproductive or so-called social outlays, and to recall, 
at the same time, the developments which have taken 
place in the economic status of the country. I think it 
will be found that the net result has been deterioration 
rather than improvement. It may be easy to show that 
to-day there is greater leisure, shorter hours of working, 
and a wider distribution of wealth than twenty vears 
ago, but we were not then in the position of having over 
one million unemployed in the country having to be 
partially supported by the State, with all the social, 
moral, and cconomie deterioration resulting therefrom. 
We were then rapidly accumulating further capital for 
industrial purposes and were not living on capital, 
thereby weakening our power to compete with other 
nations. 

GLADSTONIAN IDEALS. 

Moreover, I suggest that in a subtle and mysterious 
but nevertheless quite definite fashion this habit of 
extravagance in the National finances has given, as it 
were, a false lead to the whole nation, and has directly 
lowered the standards set up by Gladstone and other 
great Chancellors of the Exchequer of past years. Prob- 
zhly no political leader was ever more mindful than 
Gladstone of prosecuting not only the rights but the de- 
sires of democracy, but he was ever a jealous custodian 
of the national purse, and his high financial instinct told 
him that he was not in the long run serving the interests 
of the people by extravagance in Exchequer expenditure. 
On the contrary, he believed and he practised his belicf 
that rigid economy at the Exchequer was the best means 
of ensuring prosperity for the entire nation. 


No Possis.e SUBSTITUTES. 


Many are the schemes devised to-day to relieve those 
economic problems which press most sorely, but, with 
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all respect for, and support of the scheme of, the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for helping industry through 
the rebate of local rates, no device, however ingenious, 
can ever take the place of the one simple virtue of 
economy. I suggest that our statesmen of to-day, 
whether inspired by personal ambition or patriotic 
desires, might do worse than apply to the virtue of 
economy these words which a wise man wrote many 
years ago concerning Wisdom :— 

‘*Exalt her, and she shall promote thee: she shall bring thee 
to honour, when thou dost embrace her. . . . 

Riches and honour are with me; yea, durable riches and 
righteousness.” 

Artuur W. Kinvy, 


Financial Notes 


MARKETS Firm. 
CONSIDERING that we are now at the height of the holiday 
season the stock markets are holding their own in excellent 
fashion. Ina few instances, in some of the speculative shares, 
such as Hydro Electrics and International Holdings, there 
has been a decline in price, but it has been due to Continental 
rather than local selling and in most departments the undertone 
has been one of strength. So far as some of the active industrial 
shares are concerned, and especially those which are dealt in 
internationally, the firmness is the more striking in view of 
the uncertainty with regard to monetary developments in the 
United States. 

* a * * 

INVESTMENT Stocks STEADY. 

Meanwhile, British Funds and kindred stocks keep absolutely 
firm and in the main the explanation is no doubt to be found 
in the great extent of the genuine investment demand and also 
in the fact that while, possibly, foreign demands for gold have 
to be taken into consideration the fact remains that we 
start the autumn in a fairly strong position in the matter of 
supplies. Most of the bar gold which was available in the 
market this week was bought up for the Continent, but on 
the other hand the Bank received 400,000 sovereigns from 
South Africa and the chances favour further considerable 
arrivals from the same quarter. 

* * * * 
IMPENDING GOVERNMENT MATURITIES. 

During the next five months there are exceptionally large 
amounts in Government bonds maturing and at one time 
that circumstance would have been quite suflicient in itself 
to exert a damping influence over prices of British Funds. 
On September Ist short term bonds will mature, the amount 
generally estimated in the market as outstanding being 
about £35,000,000. On February Ist next year, however, 
maturities reach a total of more like £170,000,000 and for 
these provision will have to be made. There are two points, 


however, which explain why the proximity of these 
maturities has little efiect upon long-dated investment 
stocks. The first is that because present conditions 


are not propitious for the issue of new long-dated loans, 
the probability is that conversion may ke largely offered 
into comparatively short-dated bonds. The other explanation 
is to be found in the fact that most of the maturing obligations 
are held by the Money Market, and judging by former opera- 
tions, the whole matter of renewal, or rather conversion, is 
likely to be arranged on lines occasioning an absolute minimum 
of disturbance to Lombard Street. 
* * * * 
Tue “ Tore.” 

The Stock Exchange Committee is so greatly to be com- 
mended for its prompt action in the matter of issuing a 
warning to the investor this week with regard to risks attach- 
ing to acquiring shares in enterprises connected with totalizing 
or betting machines, that it seems almost ungracious to suggest 
that the warning might have been given even earlier. In 
Monday’s newspapers the prospectus appesred of a company 
called Totalisators, Limited, an undertaking which set out 
the attractions of a certain machine entitled the ** Premier ” 
Totalisator, stating at the same time, however, quite frankly, 
that it was “impossible to state which particular type of 
machine will be adopted by the Control Board.” Obviously, 
therefore, the shares were of a highly speculative character, 
but in that respect matters were clinched by a notice issued 
by the Stock Exchange Committee on Monday afternoon 
to the effect that * the Committee would not grant permission 
to deal in applications made to them in respect of any totali- 
sator flotation unless the prospectus, the offer for sale, or 
advertisement in the Press to mect the Stock Exchange require- 
ments, states that the machine with which the company is 
concerned has been adopted by the Betting Control Board.” 

* * * * 
Goip Economtrs. 


A correspondent asks me to explain a little more fully how 
the various monetary centres can aid each other in economy 


in the use of gold. One obvious way in which there can be 
economy in the use of gold is through its virtual abandonment 
for use as internal currency. Thus, in the case of this country, 
whereas we had at one time amounts generally estimated at 
about £100,000,000 in currency, either in the tills of banks or 
in the pockets of the people, that gold has now become 
centralized. Again, there would be a wastage of gold if 
central banks were to adopt the system of unnecessary hoarding 
of the metal, and, in a kind of international scramble for gold, 
bank rates might unnecessarily be raised at many centres to 
the detriment of all users of loanable capital, whereas co- 
operation and a knowledge on the part of any centre where 
there was a real scarcity of the metal that accommodation 
might be obtained from another country, would do much: to 
obviate unnecessary hoarding. A. W. K. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mr. W. M. Bissett, 284 
West Port, Edinburgh, for the following :— 


Questions on the Sudan 


1. What is the chieZ religion of the Sudanese ? 
2. What is their staple food ? 
3. What other food, grown on trees, forms part of their diet ? 
4. What is the name of the primitive contrivance, still in use, 
which they irrigate their land with the waters of the Nile % 
5. By what name is the native sailing vessel known to us ? 
6. Who is a sheik in the Sudan ? 
7. To what army do the Sudanese troops belong ? 
8. Which city gives its name to a battle in which # present 
member of the British Cabinet took part ? and what is that Cabinet 
Minister’s name ? 

9. What great engineering work was recently completed in 
Sennaar Province ? 

10. In what dual capacity has 
officer to serve ? 

11. What is the name of the province last added to the Sudan 
administration ? 

12. Who was the first British Governor-General of the Sudan ? 

13. Who is said to have stoked the fire that heated the Khalifa’s 
bath-water in the latter’s house in Omdurman ? 


by 


it been customary for a British 


Answers will be found on page 224. 
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